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Fjg. 1.—Casumere anp Ficurep VELVET 
Daess.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 565.] 


Demi-season Toilettes.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is of olive green cashmere 
and figured velvet combined. The basque, point- 
ed in front, and with a long coat-tail postilion, is 
of the latter material. The short skirt is bor- 
dered on the bottom with a cashmere pleating 
headed by two shirred cashmere puffs. Similar | 
puffs are on the front breadth between the flat 
side panels of figured velvet, and the looped 
back drapery is of mingled cashmere and velvet. 
Bronze buttons close the basque, and are set in 
rows on the postilion, and satin ribbon bows are 
on the puffed front of the skirt. 

The little girl’s dress, Fig. 2, is of ficelle-colored 
cashmere. It is a princesse frock with a plastron 
faced with side-pleated cashmere, and similar 
pleating set underneath at the bottom, A cash- 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 
To 10 Years oLp.—Cvur Parrern, 
No. 3298: Price 20 Cents. 


mere scarf crosses the pleated front, and a wide 
cashmere knot and bow are on the back. The 
cuffs and the bottom of the shoulder cape are of 
ficelle embroidery, and red satin ribbon bows are 
on the sleeves and pockets and at the throat. 
Fig. 3, which consists of a trimmed skirt and a 
long Russian pelisse, is made of dull blue cloth- 
finished flannel. The skirt has two side-pleated 
flounces ; the upper of these extends across the 
front and sides only, a puffed drapery on the 
back breadth filling in the space between the 
ends of it. A pleated drapery is on the front of 
the skirt. The pelisse, which is lined through- 
out with black silk, has pointed vest fronts that 
extend only part of the distance below the waist ; 
the skirts are open, showing the drapery on the 
front of the dress skirt. It is bordered with rows 
of black braid three-quarters of an inch wide. 





Fig. 3.—Friannet Dress with Russtan PE.IssE. 
Front.—[ For Back, see Page 565.|—Cur Patrern 
or Russian Penisse, No. 3299: Price 25 Cents. 


Fics. 1-5.—DEMI-SEASON 
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TOILETTES. 


The shrimp pink nuns’ veiling dress, Fig. 4 
has a petticoat front, veiled by three deep lace 
flounces, and covered above these with veiling 
gathered to form close puffs. The short draped 
train is edged with a narrow pleating. The fan- 


4.—Nuwns’ VEILING 
Dinner Dress. 


ciful corsage is made with a low peasant bodice | 


of satin, and a blouse-like waist which has puffed 
draperies and elbow sleeves, with a deep puff on 
the shoulder. Lace frills are in the neck and 
sleeves. 

The dress Fig. 5 is of terra-cotta cashmere and 
faille. 
pleating set on a foundation skirt, is trimmed 
with lapping tabs of the cashmere embroidered. 
The panier polonaise, with its long back drapery, 
is of plain cashmere. The half-long sleeves are 
cashmere, edged with a faille puff that is headed 
by a narrow cashmere cuff. 
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Fig. 5.—CasHMERE 
Fatty Dress. 
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THE BARGAIN. 
HERE are some people whom nothing pleases 
so much as a bargain. To secure something 
for less than its worth seems to them to make 
life worth living, and in order to compass this 
end they will waste more time and thought than 
would achieve something greater, and perhaps, 
after all, buy something they do not want, simply 
because it is a bargain. Such people will crowd 


| into a free lecture-room, when the smallest en- 


The skirt, consisting of a deep faille | 


trance fee would deter them, not so much be- 
cause they dislike to part with their money, but 
because the love of a bargain is inherent in their 
natures, and a free lecture, though it be as drv 
as chips, is more or less of a bargain, compara- 
tively speaking. 

On one occasion a certain firm advertised a 
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quantity of sheeting, damaged by water only, to 
be sold on a certain day, and the rush for that 
sheeting was something unheard of in the annals 
of sheeting. But the bargain-lovers had the ta- 
bles turned upon them this time. It takes two 
to make a bargain. The wily firm, instead of 
marking it down, as the buyers had taken for 
granted, had marked it up a ¢ent or two on the 
yard; but as they were none the wiser, they are 
probably still hugging their bargain, and looking 
out for more damaged sales. In fact, a bargain 
is often found to be a delusion and a snare. If 
you have not paid a fair price, you may be as- 
sured that the article is not what it pretends to 
be, whether houses and land, cotton sheeting, or 
silver mines. “If there are cinders in the coal, 
it is because there were cinders in the pay.” 
Some of us will spend half a day at a time in 
search of this scarce thing, a bargain, which is 
as hard to find as the philosopher’s stone, and as 
illusive as the old recipes for making gold. We 
are not content with getting our money’s worth, 
but we want something thrown in; and the shop- 
man understands our case when he invents plea- 
sant fictions, making us believe that he is losing 
by the sale—a bait which we are always ready to 
swallow in our hunger after our pet bargain. 
We do not believe that this is a national charac- 
teristic, but one which we share with human na- 
ture. Yet the temperament of the American 
people is so persistently hopeful that we see a 
bargain where a Scotchman, for instance, would 
perhaps only detect a frand. On the other hand, 
we sometimes meet those who avoid a bargain as 
they would a bear, and are sensitive enough to 
believe that it is only a polite name for taking 
advantage of another—a sort of legalized swin- 
dling—and despise the neighbor who buys her 
friend’s India shawl] at half price after her hus- 
band’s failure. At the same time, in most cases, 
each party thinks that the bargain is his own. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLusrrarED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 

\'o. 147 of HARvER’s YounG Prop y, éssued 
August 22, presents a variety of interesting mat- 
ter. The second installment of the lively serial, 
“ The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” shows how the 
young voyagers launc h their craft,and find it by 
no means all plain sailing, Mr. Evucvnt Law- 
RENCE gives a short outline of the history of Egypt, 
a country to which present events have drawn the 
eyes of the whole world ; and Mx. CHARLES Bar- 
NARD contributes, under the title of “ The River 
Gets Into Trouble,” another of his interesting ar- 
ticles on the formatien of the coast by the action 
of water, The pen and pencil of Mr. W. A. 
Rocenrs sketch the novel experiences of poor city 
children in country quarters; and Mr. C. W. 
FIsHERr has a pleasantly written article on Hom- 
ing Pigeons,” a new subject to most of our readers. 
Short stories and illustrations of varied character 
make up a singularly attractive number. 


I@™ Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Autumn Dresses; Mourning Dresses, Wrappings, 
Bonnets, Cuffs, and Collars; Fichus, Lingerie, 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THE LADY’S-MAIDS ART. 

N these days, when, throughout the 

length and breadth of our land, every 
lady, with exceptions so few in comparison 
to the great number as to be unnoticeable 
in the mass, is compelled to be her own 
dressing maid, it is really a matter of mo- 
ment to her to be acquainted with the best 
method of arranging aud carrying out the 
various details of her toilette. It being ad- 
mitted that the toilette itself is necessary, 
then certainly there is nothing unworthy or 
frivolous in such minor learning, but, on the 
contrary, possibly something unworthy in 
its absence. 

In the old, old days, although the grand 
Roman ladies had their female slaves for 
all domestic and personal needs, they had, 
moreover, the baths to attend, where every- 
thing that a maid could do was.done by the 
slaves provided there, a separate slave for 
each limb and each duty. It is to be ac- 
knowledged that these baths were not alto- 
gether affairs of cleanliness; it was in them 
that one heard the news, just as in the bar- 
bers’ shops, after the enervating custom of 
shaving came in from the Sicilian Greeks, 
the lords and masters did, when the barber’s 
unloosed tongue was the journal and ga- 
zette of the day that knew not newspapers, 
rich and poor congregating at such a ren- 
dezvous to talk over the last occurrence, 
the most piquant scandal, the news from 
the great soldiers, and the political situa- 
tion, from his gleanings of which he gos- 
siped as he cut and shaved hair and beard, 
let blood, or polished and trimmed hands 
and nails, till the very name of the shop 
became a symbol in the language for noto- 
riety and news. 

But nowadays, with neither slaves nor 
public baths, one must either have a well- 
instructed lady’s-maid, or one must know 
how to do all the essential things of good 








appearance and ease for one’s self. One 
must know how, for example, to pare and 
polish one’s own nails so that they shall be 
as lovely in their pink transparency as if 
the finger were jewel-tipped; one must know 
how to remove stains and blemishes by lem- 
on juice, or diluted salts of sorrel, rinsed off 
at once in clear water; must know with just 
how much glycerine or cerate to keep the 
hands soft ; how to lighten if not altogether 
destroy freckles by bathing them iu water to 
which acetic acid has been added sufficient 
to make the tongue smart very slightly if 
touched by it; and to eradicate the little 
black acne or pin-head pimples by lotions 
of the common sulphate of zinc, sold any- 
where as eye-water, and used generally to 
reduce local inflammations of any tender 
surface—things which are so trifling that 
one hesitates to mention them until discov- 
ering how wide is the ignorance concerning 
them and kindred little matters. 

If trifles, however, make up the sum of 
life, they also make up the sum of the com- 
plete toilette—the toilette that is not mere- 
ly the putting on of gown and neck-gear, 
and crimps and combs, but is the keeping 
of the body as well as the dress in its best 
condition. It is, perhaps, a trifle that one 
should avoid wiping the eyes with a rough 
and hard towel, as such an act induces ear- 
ly flattening of the eyeball, and the neces- 
sity presently of wearing the glasses pro- 
per to old age before one otherwise might 
need them; but it is a trifle with which it 
is safe to be familiar, as well as with the 
idea that the constant drinking of London 
porter gives that yellow appearance to the 
white of the eye which is so disagreeable to 
see, although that may also come about in 
other ways. It is a trifle to know that in- 
finitesimal clippings of the eyelashes pro- 
mote their growth, but that the touch of 
scissors to the eyebrows is ruinous; that the 
inhaling of snuff is highly injurious to the 
teeth, odd as that may strike one, since it 
causes people, by its effect on the nose, to 
sleep with the mouth open, the action of 
the oxygen of the air then making the saliva 
corrosive; that strawberries are one of the 
best dentifrices known, removing tartar and 
sweetening the breath; that the nightly 
wearing of a close cap during sleep will 
cause obnoxiously prominent ears to incline 
gradually back toward the head; that too 
tight a dress makes the hands and the nose 
red; and that excessive perspiration may be 
innocently checked by a little ammonia, or 
alum, or even vinegar, in the bathing water. 

These are but a few of the small things, 
taken at random, of the character of those 
concerning toilette which it is wise for ev- 
ery lady to know, and the number of the 
remaining facts is almost infinite. It may 
be well for her, even in an economical point 
of view, to know that she can, on a pinch, 
make her own court-plaster, with isinglass 
dissolved in twice its weight of water, per- 
fumed, if desired, with a drop or two of es- 
sence of benzoin or musk, and applied in four 
coats with a camel’s-hair brush to a bit of 
well-stretched sarcenet silk, and that gold- 
beater’s skin is as good a court-plaster as 
any ever made, adhering by itself to the 
moistened surface; that, if she will use face 
powders, she can make them perfectly at 
home from pulverized starch in which fresh 
orange blossoms or fresh roses or violets have 
been shut up, removed next morning, and 
replaced by new ones, for a half-dozen days, 
till sufficiently scented, always remember- 
ing, too, that the frequent application of 
powders made of magnesia is said to cause 
glandular swellings, and that all powders 
should be kept from the air; that she may 
make her own sachets with half a dozen 
grains of ambergris, a large pinch of cedar- 
wood scrapings, an ounce of powdered cloves 
and another of cassia, and twice as much 
orris root. It is certainly well for her to 
know that if she uses sulphur soap for any 
purpose, or any compound in which iodine, 
chlorine, or mercurial preparations exist, 
she should remove her gold rings, unless 
she wants them shockingly blackened, and 
not put them back till some time after her 
hands are quite dry. It is also to her ad- 
vantage to be acquainted with the fact that 
the use of soap upon the head, or any alka- 
line wash, impoverishes the hair, exercising 
a sort of solvent action on it, widening the 
parting, and making early baldness, and al- 
ways turning what hair it leaves at last 
into a coarse and stubborn growth, which 
can only be kept in tolerable order by the 
use of glycerine dissolved in water, an ounce 
toapint. Andnotonly that, but, again, that 
none of the strong washes good to promote 
luxuriant growth of the hair should be used 
by those with a tendency to erysipelas, or 
eruption of any kind, or swellings of the 
neck. And quite as important as any of the 
rest is it for her, if she be a blonde and 
buying yellow hair, to remember that the 
most brilliant specimens are often colored 
with orpiment, which is the tersulphuret of 
arsenic—too deadly and violent a poison to 
be in such close contact with warm skin 





and open pores, as false hair has to be. Cer- 
tainly when one takes into consideration 
all the small things one ought to know mere- 
ly for one’s best physical advantage, and re- 
members that the trained lady’s-maid does 
know them, one should regard her and her 
arts as not only the contributor to beauty 
in the mysteries of the toilette, but to com- 
fort and health and happiness as well. 





A THEORY OF FLIES. 


CIENTIFIC persons are always invent- 
ing new theories to account for all sorts 
of things. For example, there is Professor 
Smith’s theory of cats, according to which 
a cat’s fondness for the back fence is due to 
the fact that nature designed the animal to 
sit on the ridge-poles of houses, and that in 
our cities, where the roofs are nearly all flat, 
the back fence offers the best attainable 
substitute for the ridge-pole. There is also 
Professor Brown’s theory that mosquitoes do 
not exist, and that it is a disease of the 
nerves which makes us imagine that we see 
and feel something which we call mosqui- 
toes. The latest and most interesting of 
scientific theories is Professor Simmons’s 
theory of flies. ‘This eminent Chicago scien- 
tific person believes that flies exist at all 
times of the year in vast quantities in the 
atmosphere at a distance of a mile and sev- 
en-eighths from the surface of the earth, and 
that they are driven to the earth by any 
concussion of the air, such as is produced 
by a thunder-storm or by the discharge of 
artillery. 

In support of this theory Professor Sim- 
mons brings forward several plausible illus- 
trations. He reminds us that we have had 
hardly any thunder-storms in the Northern 
States until since the beginning of July, and 
that until that time there was scarcely a fly 
visible. During the entire months of May 
and June, when, according to precedent, 
our homes should have swarmed with flies, 
we enjoyed a marked and universal exemp- 
tion from them. Even in houses where the 
most alluring fly-paper was displayed, not 
a fly was caught, and both the wonderful 
harmony which prevailed among politicians, 
and was erroneously attributed to the im- 
pression produced by the murder of Gar- 
FIELD, and the unexampled decrease of busi- 
ness in our divorce courts, were,in Professor 
Simmous’s opinion, due to the dearth of 
flies. 

The Professor calls attention to the fact 
that the flies suddenly arvived in innumer- 
able quantities the day after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. As is well known, the 
heaviest guns of the British navy were fired 
for several consecutive hours during this 
bombardment, and were answered by the 
less heavy but still enormous guns of the 
Egyptian forts. The din was tremendous, 
and had a heavy shower fallen immediate- 
ly after the bombardment ceased, those per- 
sons who believe that a heavy artillery fire 
always produces rain would have exclaim- 
ed that their theory was justified. Profess- 
or Simmons seems to have an equal right to 
cite the bombardment as an illustration of 
his own particular theory. Flies certainly 
did appear for the first time this summer the 
day after the bombardment, and the Profess- 
or is perfectly certain that they were brought 
down from the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere by concussion. 

So long as this theory remains nothing but 
a theory it can do no harm, but its learned 
inventor ought to be made to understand 
that there are some things which an intelli- 
gent public will not tolerate. He is now 
engaged in an effort to induce Congress to 
lend him a battery of heavy guns, and to 
make an appropriation to defray the expense 
of bombarding the heavens, in order to pro- 
duce a shower of flies. No man, however 
learned he may be, and however estimable 
may be his general character, can engage 
in the work of producing flies and live. We 
have all the flies that are needed—all in fact 
that we can possibly endure, and the man 
who attempts to add to their number by fir- 
ing cannon will be justly blown from the 
mouth of one of his own guns by an infuri- 
ated and alarmed people. 

Without venturing to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsity of Professor Simmons’s 
theory of flies, it may be suggested that the 
existence of bald-headed meu may account 
for flies in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
Look for a moment at the facts. If a bald- 
headed man is exposed for one hour in a 
room with five persons possessing a decent 
amount of hair, and in a region where flies 
abound, more flies will cluster on his head 
than on the entire surfaces of the five other 
persons. Furthermore, if a bald-headed 
man be placed in a room where no flies are 
known to exist, an average number of eleven 
thousand flies per hour will enter that room 
and light on his head. These experiments 
and others of the same nature have been re- 
peatedly made by Professor Jones, of St. 
Louis, and always with substantially the 
same result. 





Moreover, it is a well-ascertained fact that 
in countries where baldness is unknown, 
flies do not exist. In the aretic circle, 
where such an object as a bald-headed Es- 
quimau has never once been met, flies are 
absolutely unknown, while in boarding- 
houses in the temperate zone, frequented by 
bald-headed boarders from the city, flies are 
so numerous as to defy computation. Upon 
these facts we may base the theory that flies 
are the result of baldness, and the theory 
will be at least as plausible and well sus- 
tained by facts as is the theory of Professor 
Simmons. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN STYLES. 
SOUTACHE-EMBROIDERED COSTUMES. 


VERY important part of the earliest impor- 

tations of autumn goods is made up of cloth 
and cashmere costumes wrought with what is 
called soutache embroidery. These costumes are 
imported unmade in boxes, with the trimming al- 
ready prepared, and a plate accompanies each 
suit showing how and where the trimming is to 
be applied. The soutache embroidery is the sim- 
ple narrow braid formerly used in what was known 
as braiding patterns, but it is now applied in de- 
signs like those of embroidery, being often made 
to stand out in bold relief by setting the braid up 
on one edge instead of sewing it on flatly, and in 
the richest models it is accompanied by appliqué 
figures of plush, cloth, kid, or velvet. These ap- 
plications of one fabric upon another and the 
soutache work are done by hand, and this makes 
costumes of the nicest qualities cost $100 un- 
made. The cloth used is the Amazon, or habit 
cloth, or lady’s cloth, as it is variously called, and 
the colors are very dark shades of myrtle green, 
seal brown, telegraph or electric blue, garnet, and 
many dark terra-cotta shades. The plush, cloth, 
kid, or other material used in appliqué figures is 
of the same shade, and the soutache is similar, 
though not always of the same tint, but, as the 
French phrase goes, it is ton sur ton, Cashmere 
costumes are most often decorated with cloth or 
velvet appliqué designs, while those of Amazon 
cloth have arabesques of kid or plush. When 
soutache alone is employed, black is used on goods 
of almost any color. A pyramidal design cover- 
ing the greater part of the front breadth with the 
soutache and appliqué work is seen on the hand- 
somest costumes, with an oval plastron or a vest 
of the same work for the corsage. Others, again, 
have borders for over-skirt and lower skirt, thus 
dispensing with flounces. The basque may then 
be bordered, or else the braiding covers a Breton 
vest, collar, and cuffs, or it may form a long point- 
ed figure down the front, a similar one on the 
back, and another on each sleeve. Sometimes a 
band half a yard wide is covered with soutache, 
and placed straight across the front and side 
breadths, with pleating above and below it, and 
there is a narrower band down each side of a 
pleated Breton vest. When the stylish long plain 
redingote is used for the over-dress, the soutache 
bands extend down the fronts, and partly down 
the back of the waist, but the lower edge is left 
untrimmed. One of the features of new cos- 
tumes is that of having a figured skirt, with plain 
solid-colored material for the redingote, and this 
idea is carried out by covering all the visible parts 
of the cloth or cashmere skirt with soutache em- 
broidery, and using the plain stuff for the re- 
dingote. 

BROCADED WOOL, ETC. 


Very soft wool stuffs as smoothly woven as 
lady’s cloth, but more sleazy, and of as light weight 
as camel’s-hair, have parts of the suit brocaded, 
or rather printed, as the figures, though woven 
in, are not raised above the surface, but look as 
if impressed there. For such suits the front 
breadth has at wide intervals single large flowers 
woven in; above this is a plain-colored corsage, 
single-breasted, extending smoothly over the hips 
to meet paniers that are sewed on in lengthwise 
tucks, then drawn back in full soft horizontal 
folds, and lost in the ample bouffant drapery of 
the back that extends to the foot of the skirt. 
This pretty dress will be of the blue-gray shade, 
with darker blue flowers in outline upon it, and 
the only contrast of color shown will be a panier 
bow of terra-cotta velvet ribbon set on in front 
below the waist, just where the paniers curve away 
on each side. With this is worn a blue straw 
hat with a crown covered with velvet, and cluster- 
ed terra-cotta ostrich plumes laid on the brim. 
Long tan-colored gloves conceal the lower parts 
of the sleeves, and there is a narrow standing 
collar of linen inside the cadet collar of the dress. 
Similar suits are of golden brown wool, with a 
pansy-colored velvet bow and plumage to match 
on the large round hat, while still others are of 
the vieux vert, or old-fashioned green wool, with 
bright poppy red velvet and plumes. 

Other broché woollens have the favorite ball 
spots of different sizes, varying from those as 
small as a silver five-cent piece to those two or 
three inches in diameter. These are monotone in 
some instances, while others are in contrasting 
colors of such dark shades as to be vague and un- 
defined. Egg shapes, rings within rings, plums, 
and berries are also favorite designs. All the 
new and quaint colors come in these tasteful fab- 
rics. Vermicelli patterns, wheels, stars, trefoils, 
circles within circles, and many designs that sug- 
gest braiding have been woven in the wool goods, 
in emulation of the soutache fancy which has al- 
ready been noted. 


NEW CHEVIOTS. 


The new Cheviots have outline designs woven 
in the faded tapestry colors, and there are many 
mottled surfaces showing a perfect mélange of 
colors, while others have a distinct shade for the 
ground, and fine specks of a single contrasting 
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color strewn about in what is called “ pepper-and- 
salt” pattern. The soutache designs are woven 
in others, and there are bold stripes like those 
of last season, with some large plaids of dull col- 
ors that appear to be bias across the breadth. 
There is a French fashion, that promises to be 
popular, of wearing a jacket of cloth nearly cov- 
ered with soutache embroidery, with a plaid skirt 
of Cheviot or other wool. This jacket need not 
match the skirt, but it is often made of the same 
color as that most conspicuous in the plaid of 
the skirt. Electric blue, terra-cotta, and rifle 
green jackets with black soutache work are those 
most largely imported. These jackets are not 
made up, but are braided, and their different 
pieces marked, so that the most inexperienced 
seamstress can cut out the garment. 


REPPED WOOLLENS, ETC. 


Velours, épingeline, Irish poplin, ottomans, and 
all the various repped wool goods and mixtures 
of silk and wool so popular ten or twelve years 
ago, are again seen among the importations, 
These are greatly improved by being softer than 
they formerly were, and being also of softer tints. 
They may be found in plain colors, or with satin 
balls, or brocaded figures that look like needle- 
work. The new fancy is to use plain repped 
stuff for the basque and drapery, with a warm- 
looking skirt of plush or velvet, or perhaps with 
appliqué kid or cloth embroidery on a skirt of 
material like that of the over-dress. The chenille- 
figured wool goods introduced last year are again 
imported; there are also many armures in gay 
colors for wrappers and for children’s frocks, 
with the glossy satin soleil of last year, and cam- 
el’s-hair of all colors and qualities; but Amazon 
cloths and cashmeres promise to retain the favor 
given them last winter, and become the standard 
woollen fabrics. x 


OTTOMAN VELOURS. 


The richest new silks are called ottoman ve- 
lours ; these are more widely repped than the Vic- 
toria silks lately mentioned, and are ornamented 
with large detached figures of velvet or plush 
strewn about on a repped surface. In others this 
flower is wrought by machinery to give the effect 
of hand embroidery. There are also many re- 
vivals of matelassé silks, of the heavily repped 
gros d’Ecosse, soft Siciliennes, and the less dis- 
tinctly repped poult de soie, formerly in great fa- 
vor. The brocaded velvets with satin grounds 
are again shown, and there are brocades of great 
richness in new designs. The lampas Eyyp- 
tien is an elegant brocaded fabric with lotus 
leaves incised on grounds of dull red or Nile 
green. All these materials come in dark colors 
to form the skirts of dark velvet over - dresses 
for day suits, while there are exquisite light 
shades of ottoman, lampas, Victoria, and other 
silks for evening toilettes. Crevette, or shrimp- 
color, faded rose, Indienne blue, Nile green, and 
salmon shades are shown in plain ottoman silks 
for parts of a dress, while the remainder is bro- 
caded velvet of a single shade, or else brocaded 
satin of contrasting color; thus there are salmon 
grounds with raised and shaded flowers of lilac, 
rose, and green that change like a chameleon, 
according to the light that falls upon them; on 
a pale hussar blue ground are terra-cotta, ciel 
blue, and cream-tinted figures. The shaded 
drops, balls, rings, and eggs described as on 
wool stuffs are all repeated in rich silks. Re- 
naissance satins are shown with pale flowers on 
dark grounds, and there are delicate Watteau de- 
signs and colors for reception dresses, 


EARLY AUTUMN COSTUMES, 


Readers are advised to select for their earliest 
autumn costumes solid colors, and use the sim- 
plest designs sent over from Paris. For instance, 
get Sicilienne, ottoman wool reps, or cashmere of 
a dark shade of brown, green, or red, for the cor- 
sage and drapery of what appears to be a prin- 
cesse dress, but really is a cuirass corsage with 
the skirt entirely separate, and attached below the 
hips by great hooks that catch on loops sewed to 
the waist. If the waist is Sicilienne, the skirt 
may be of plush or velvet of the same shade, and 
for a bride’s visiting costume, or her travelling 
suit in which she is to be married, this will be 
best of golden brown, darker seal brown, or the 
new electric blue. The basque should be fitted 
smoothly over the hips without any pleating add- 
ed in the back seams, and should be a “round 
basque,” that is, of even length all around, in- 
stead of being shortened on the hips or lengthen- 
ed in the back. This basque of Sicilienne has a 
Breton vest of the same laid in very fine pleats 
as far up as the top of the first dart, then let fall 
in a loose soft puff, gathered in at the neck, and 
finished there with a double standing ruffle of Si- 
cilienne that should extend all around the neck. 
This Breton vest, it will be remembered, begins 
on the vight side and laps to the left, hiding the 
buttons that fasten the fronts of the waist. On 
the edges of the vest, concealing where it begins, 
is a plush revers that extends all the way up 
around the back of the neck; the edges of this 
revers meet at the waist line, and are scalloped 
on the inner side and corded with Sicilienne. For 
this vest Sicilienne five-eighths of a yard wide is 
used, and the fine pleats, flatly pressed and much 
lapped, are twenty innumber. A drooping fringe- 
like ornament of passementerie balls falls below 
the throat across this vest, and similar ones are 
on the plush cuffs, directly over the back dra- 
pery, and on each hip below the plush pockets. 
The plush skirt, with one side gore, a front gore, 
and straight back breadth, is cut out around the 
lower edge in deep narrow scallops—six inches 
long and two inches wide—and these are border- 
ed with Sicilienne; these scallops fall on a box- 
pleated plush balayeuse. The*hip drapery of Si- 
cilienne represents short full paniers in three 
lengthwise box pleats, with the edges turned un- 
der in a puff, On the plain part are pockets of 





plush—long, narrow, with bias corners—and the 
fringed passementerie below. 

For plain cloth dresses made at home, Hereules 
braid two inches wide is the trimming. These 
should have a habit basque only two inches deep 
on the sides, sharply pointed in front, and with 
the long square middle forms of the back held 
in two double box pleats. A row of black Her- 
cules braid is across these box pleats, while the 
other edges of the basque are corded. Two rows 
of braid outline a vest up the front, and are point- 
ed to form cuffs. The standing cadet collar is 
of velvet the color of the cloth, and dull old sil- 
ver carved buttons fasten the waist. The lower 
part of the skirt has a lengthwise tucked flounce 
half a yard deep, with only its upper half tucked, 
and the lower part falling in loose pleats over a 
box-pleated balayeuse. The apron over-skirt is 
draped on the lower skirt, and its edges are sewed 
underneath at the head of the tucked flounce. 
The front is much wrinkled, and has five rows of 
Hercules braid lengthwise from the belt to the 
edge. Over this is worn the new and graceful 
jacket mantle lately described in the Bazar, 
This is a partly fitted sleeveless jacket, with a 
mantle drapery that falls low over the arms like 
a Dolman. It has a deep Byron collar of velvet, 
satin strings to tie at the throat, and two rows of 
wide braid for trimming. This costume, made of 
old green cloth with many parallel rows of black 
soutache, or of invisible blue with black wide 
Hercules braid, or of golden brown cloth with 
the brighter ficelle-colored braid, will be a simple 
and stylish choice for the first cold autumn wea- 
ther. A turban of English straw, with velvet 
brim trimmed with many cocks’ plumes, and one 
or two small, meek, sad-looking doves, or else 
sea-swallows, in front, should be worn with it. 


NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 


Ficelle lace strings are new on autumn hats. 
Another caprice has velvet ribbon for one string, 
with a bow under the chin that seems to hold a 
trailing spray of flowers that falls from the oppo- 
site side to form the other string. The Nimrod 
hat is a new shape, with its turned-down front 
covered with tiny birds that look as if they had 
just been killed. From the summit of the crown 
loops of velvet ribbon droop down to the edge of 
the brim. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co. ; Worrtu- 
INGTON, SmitH, & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun Burroveus has returned to New 
York from Scotland. 

—One hundred and forty people were bap- 
tized by Rev. Mr. Green, of Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, in seventy minutes, and not by steam. 

—King Cerywayo may visit Canada in Sep- 
tember. 

—The eldest son of old Jonn Brown, Jonn 
Brown, Jun., a man of sixty now, with long sil- 
ver hair and a strong frame, is living in a pret- 
ty white cottage among vineyards on Put-in- 
Bay Island, Lake Erie. 

—When Parepa Rosa heard Sister Mary AG- 
nes DuBert, teacher of voeal music at Mount 
De Chantal Seminary, near Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, who has lately died, sing the ‘ Alpine 
Echo,”’ she confessed that Sister AGNES was the 
greatest singer she had ever heard. She was at 
a later date offered fifty thousand dollars for a 
six months’ concert season by Max STRAKOSCH, 
but, although it would have helped the semi- 
nary, Bishop WHALEN would not allow her to 
accept. 

—The “Boy Preacher,’’ Harrison, is about 
thirty years old. A mere lad. 

—QOur new Consul-General and Secretary of 
Legation at Madrid, Gustavus Gowakp, is a 
Harvard boy of the class of 69. 

—A gentleman lately dying in New Orleans 
has left a fortune, it is rumored, to Mr. Hunt, 
our Minister to Russia, and his daughter. 

—Although still strong in body, ex-Senator 
Eveene Cassipy, of California, has entirely lost 
his memory. 

—There is yet in existence in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, the house where JONATHAN Ep- 
WARDs wrote his works on Freedom of the Will 
and Original Sin a hundred and thirty years 
ago. 

—A horse-pistol which once belonged to Ben- 
EDICT ARNOLD is now the property of Dr. Am- 
BROISE LAWRENCE, a Boston dentist 

“The Sleeping-Car’’ is the title of Mr. How- 
ELL’s contribution to Harper's Christmas Pic- 
tures and Papers. 

—Mr. TERASHIMA, the new Japanese Minister 
to America, is a scholar, and, among other ac- 
complishments, speaks English readily. 

—The ladies of Bishop Larrecue’s congrega- 
tion of Three Rivers, Canada. are forbidden to 
wear curls under pain ofsin. The quince should 
not blossom in that region, for bandoline is of 
no use there. 

—R. L. Stvart’s house on Fifth Avenue and 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York, is to have the 
largest flag-stone in America laid in front of it— 
a stone which requires eighteen horses to draw 
it to its destination. 

—A finely executed portrait of Peter Stvy- 
VESANT, Director-General of the colony of the 
New Netherlands, one of the first Hollanders to 
make the journey up the Hudson, has been dis- 
covered by a Buffalo artist, Mr. Harry Sry- 
MOUR, On a thin panel of black walnut in his 
cellar, from which he removed with chemicals 
the outer covering, after thirty hours’ labor. It 
is valued‘at five thousand dollars. 

—A blue marble coping has been placed around 
the grave of the discoverer of gold in California, 
the late General Suter, by his son, now living 
in Mexico. 

—The lady who, when fifteen years old, is said 
to have made the flag which inspired Francis 
Scorr Key to write the ‘“Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ has lately died in New York at the age of 
eighty-five. 

—After Mr. Emerson had on one occasion 
delivered a literary address from a pulpit, a cler- 
gzyman was asked to make a prayer, and in the 
ag pd came these words: “ We beseech Thee, 
O Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing any 
more such Transcendental nonsense as we have 
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just listened to from this sacred desk.”” And 
Mr. Emerson simply remarked, upon learning 
his name, that “he seemed a very conscientious, 
plain-spoken man,” 

—After having spent two years and a half in 
Japan, introducing music into the empire, in 
governmental employ, Professor Lutuer W. 
Mason has returned to Boston to revise his 
musical text-books. 

—A paper on Northern Denmark which Frank 
D. Mittet is preparing for Harper’s MaGa- 
ZINE is to be illustrated with drawings by R. 
Swain Girrorp and Epwin A. ABBEY, who are 
now in Jutland for that purpose. 

—SopHie PEROvsKI’s father was once Gov- 
ernor-General of St. Petersburg, and she was de- 
scended from that RasumMovskKY whose beauty 
aroused the passion of the Empress EL1zaBeru. 

—A collection of European photographie views 
taken by Mr. BLack on the dry-plate process, 
and developed after arriving here, has been 
sent to Mr. Jonn L. Stopparp, at his summer 
home in Gilmanton, New Hampshire. 

—The Philadelphia girl is fond of languages 
and tennis, and talks about her grandfather; the 
New England girl lives in a boat, is brown as a 
berry, wears scarlet stockings, yellow sandals, 
round hat, and blue flannel gown; and the Bal- 
timore girls wear fine clothes, and look pretty— 
is the report of a writer at Old Point Comfort. 

—Miss Lrt1an Norton made a great success 
at her début in the part of Marguerite at the 
Grand Opera, Paris, on which occasion Miss 
GRISWOLD sent a basket of flowers to her dress- 
ing-room. Miss Norton has a wild-rose skin, 
nut-brown hair, soft eyes, and a winning man- 
ner. She studied her profession in Boston, and 
in Italy under the famous teacher SANGIOVANNI. 

—Colonel Hig@inson, with his wife and child, 
is —— the summer at an old farm-house 
in Weston, Massachusetts. 

—Upon being asked how she would regard the 
taking of another wife by her husband, the dangh- 
ter of Brigham YOUNG, a four months’ bride, 
answered: ‘Of course it is a painful thought, 
and I try to put it away from me, but I should 
accept it as a duty to my husband, and because 
the Church requires it.”’ 

—At Elizabeth, New Jersey, the other day, a 
whole village, called Feltville, covering an area 
of eight hundred acres, with twenty houses, a 
echureh, two mills, a school-house, and one in- 
habitant, was sold at auction to Mr. WARNER 
ACKERMAN, of Plainfield, for eleven thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars. It seems like 
drawing the elephant. 

—The WEBSTER exercises at Marshfield are ar- 
ranged for the first week in October, in order 
that the President may be present. 

—JOseErFY, the pianist, has just finished the 
orchestration of a concerto, which is reported 
to be a majestic work. 

—Mr. Atma Tapema received fifteen thousand 
dollars for his picture of ‘* Sappho.” 

—The young Princesses of Wales wear red 
stockings. 

—Mr. Henperson, the Bursar of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who has just died, always kept 
his accounts in Latin. 

—At a recent London festival, Mrs. Mounton, 
of Onslow Gardens, the hostess, carried a bou- 
quet of crimson roses, interspersed with tiny 
jets of electric light, whose source no one could 
see. 

—™M. Pasteur is of low stature, but powerful 
frame, angular, spare, and weather-beaten. He 
is of humble origin. Although his reputation 
rests upon researches of the most material na- 
ture, he is a sincere believer in spiritualism. He 
is a man of few words. 

—Italy once granted Pius IX. the sum of fif- 
teen million lire, which he refused to accept. 
His heirs having sued for it, the courts decide 
that as he never took it, he never had it, and 
consequently his heirs never can, the title being 
imperfect. 

—Queen PAvLiIne Evizapetu of Roumania 
(Carmen Sylva) has little of the German about 
her, although she was formerly the Princess of 
Wied. Sheis amiable, affable, soft-voiced, speaks 
five languages besides English fluently, has much 
scientific learning, a fine taste in art, and is a 
poet of depth and feeling. 

—CLEMENCEALU, the rival of GAMBETTA in the 
Chamber of Deputies, was the first to condole 
with him on the death of his mother. 

—English being too hard for SaLvint, it is 
said that he has given it up, like a conundrum. 

—On the Sunday following his seventy-fourth 
birthday Cardinal MANNING preached twice and 
officiated at three churches. 

—A Waterloo soldier, and one of the party 
who fired over the grave of Sir JoHn Moore, 
one PETER SANDELLS, has lately died at the 
Christchurch work-house, aged ninety-seven. 
be is encouraging to heroes in the ranks in 

Egypt. 

—A monument, consisting of a medallion por- 
trait in profile over a bass-relief from “The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” has lately been 
raised to Sir Epwin LANDSEER near the artist’s 
tomb in the crypt of St. Paul’s. 

—A pictorial note on the margin—a poreupine 
with two books beside it—was added by the 
etcher to Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s portrait of Car- 
LYLE when it was exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy. 

—The first time that the King of Ashantee 
ever drank liquor in public was in celebration 
of Vicrortia’s birthday. 

—In the ‘ Bibliotheca-Historico-Naturalis,” 
issued at Géttingen, Mr. FREDERICK SauNDERS’S 
Salad for the Solitary is curiously entered under 
the head relating to botanical works. Some one 
made the mistake in “‘ his green and salad days.”’ 

—The son of Marco Bozzaris had never 
heard of HALLECK’s poem upon his father till 
Forrest, the actor, repeated it to him in a Greek 
café, 

—A journeyman saddler in the city of Cracow 
has been travelling in some provinces of Aus- 
tria, and passing himself off as the Crown Prince 
RvuboLPH going through the country incognito. 
The farmers competed for the honor of enter- 
taining him. 

—At the sale of the SUNDERLAND library a 
copy of the Livy of VinDELIN De Sp1ra, printed 
on vellum, dated 1470, brought twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars, it being of great rarity, not more 
than three copies existing. 

—Lord RanpoLpa CHURCHILL has lately un- 
dergone a severe surgical operation. 

—The only condition attached by his family 
to the gift of the scientific and philosophical 
portion of George Henry Lewes’s library to 
the library in Grafton Street, London, for the 





benefit of special students, is that the books 
shall ocenpy distinct shelves, and bear some 
record that they once belonged to Mr. Lowes. 

—The daughter of Mr. D. Enxrenorr, Swedish 
Minister to the Porte, Madame VALLENBERG, 
who has already swum with the stream from 
Therapia to Yenikoi, is now im training, with 
the consent of her husband, a naval officer, for a 
swim across the Bosporus, 

—Whut has been supposed to be the heart of 
a star-fish turns out to be simply a gland, ac- 
cording to Perrier and Porgisr, the French 
physiologists, which will be pleasing intelligence 
to children on the beach, at any rate. 

—A guide of the Bernese Oberland, Peter 
BoHuREN, died on the Wetterhorn not long since. 

—The Prince of Wales educated an Indian, 
Dr. OkROWHYALEKHA, of London, Canada, at 
Cambridge University, and he is now head chief 
of the Six Nations. 

—One of the handsomest men in the British 
aristocracy is the reckless and daring Lord 
CHARLES BERESFORD, prominent in the attack 
on Alexandria, 

—The King of Siam wishes to have his new 
palace decorated with ancestral portraits, and 
has ordered them to be produced in England, 
which is being done, although likenesses of only 
three of his ancestors exist. 

—It is said that Dickens was by no means a 
ready writer, and his manuscripts were almost 
illegible from interlineations. 

—The Princess Louise has a canoe, made in 
New Brunswick, and goes canoeing with the 
vice-regal party on the St. Charles River. 

—Seventeen hundred people witnessed the 
first performance of WaGner’s Tursifal in Bai- 
reuth. 

—On a mountain excursion, not long ago, MM. 
MAcE DE Lepinay and NicaTI spent some five 
hours among the snows, and when they return- 
ed to town, all artificial light seemed distinctly 
green, the effect, brought about by fatigue, last- 
ing three hours. 

—HAaMLin Pusha is said to have lived a great 
portion of his life in Paris, and having a great 
fortune, he would, among other extravagances, 
take the whole of tle boxes at the theatre when 
a favorite piece was on the boards, and send his 
friends tickets. He is the one whom the French 
are anxious to make Khedive in TewF1r’s place. 

—The ancient house of the RorascHi.ps is a 
tall many-gabled mansion in the old city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, which has stood grim 
and vacant with closed shutters sinee 1849. Mr. 
LeoproLp RoruscHILp’s house in London is a 
palace ; it contains wonders of carved wood. Its 
interior walls are nearly all white, finished in 
Louis XV. style, with panels painted after Wat- 
TEAU. 

—Twenty of his friends were invited by Bar- 
THOLDI, the sculptor of “ Liberty,”’ to breakfast 
inside the thigh of the statue lately, the visitors 
walking in by the statue’s right foot and climb- 
ing ladders, one of them lying down easily on 
one of the toes. 

—It is thought by M. DeLaporTe that the re- 
mains at Angkor were born of Bralhminism. M. 
DELAPORTE has explored the celebrated remains 
of Cambodia in behalf of the French govern- 
ment, he having found everywhere emblems and 
figures of Rama, Siva, and Vishnu. 

—WILLIAM ELuis, who assisted STEVENS in 
modelling the Wellington Monument, finished 
by STannus, and who at one time made busts 
of Mr. Roesuck and others, has lately died at 
Sheffield, England, aged fifty-eight, from exhaus- 
tion caused by “ insufficiency of food.” 

—Lady MILBANK, wife of Sir FrepeRtIcK MIL- 
BANK, has had erected and inscribed an obelisk 
on a moor commemorating the shooting there 
in one day by six people of two thousand and 
seventy grouse. Her taste in butchery must be 
peculiar; another would hardly call such slaugh- 
ter sport. 

—Rosa BonHEvR is sixty-two years old. Her 
sisters and brothers are all sculptors and animal 
painters. She wore masculine dress, the better 
to go among animals. She is the only woman 
decorated with the red ribbon, which Evetyir 
one day brought her, the Emperor at the same 
time conferring knighthood upon her. 

—Madame NIiisson’s drawing-room in Lon- 
don is full of beautiful paintings, portraits, busts, 
china, carved ivories, and bronzes. Among the 
bric-d-brac are pieces of old Venetian and Persian 
embroidery, clasps that once belonged to Ivan 
the Terrible, and the picture of a monk for 
whose head the brother of the Queen of Spain 
sat. 

—Some plate has just been sold in London for 
the benefit of a Michigan farmer. This silver 
was engraved with the Portsmouth arms, and 
once belonged to the Countess of Portsmouth, 
formerly Miss Hanson, a fuvorite of Gzoree IV., 
who was given away at her marriage by Lord 
Byron. Divorced from the earl in five years, 
she married Mr. ALDER, one of the groomsmen 
at the wedding, and the silver has just been sold 
on the account of their son, now a farmer in the 
Northwest. 

—America is probably to enjoy a vocal lectur- 
ing from MATTHEW ARNOLD in the autumn. 

—General E. O. C. Orv, whose daughter Ber- 
THA, a year or two since, married the Mexican 
General Trevino, thinks of buying and refur- 
nishing his father’s old house in Washington as 
it was in the days of his boyhood, and making 
it his home. 

—When in Antwerp, Mrs. Livermore, wish- 
ing to know the meaning of a street display, 
asked a man about it in French, but receiving 
an unintelligible answer, tried for some time 
to make herself better understood, when it oc- 
curred to her to inquire in her own tongue if 
he knew English. ‘‘Good Lord! yes,”’ said he. 
‘Was born in Eastport, Maine.” 

—One might consider Hon. D. K. Suonps. 
of Manchester, Vermont, a vetitable Jack-at-all- 
trades, he being not only editor and chorister, 
but postmaster, town clerk, register of probute, 
publisher of the Manchester Journal, secretary 
of the Bennington County Agricultural Society, 
and secretary of the Republican Committee for 
the county. 

—The house of the historian BaANcror? in 
Washington is a double three-story brick house, 
with high granite steps. Inside is a hall ran- 
ning through the centre; the rooms are large 
and lofty, furnished with heavy articles, promi- 
nent among the ornaments being the life-size 

ortrait of the Emperor WILLIAM, given by his 
Majesty. Upstairs are four rooms devoted to 
literary work, tables heaped with pamphlets and 
manuscripts, and walls lined with twelve thou- 
sand books. 
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PivsH anp Satin Hanp Baa. 


terial headed by nine parallel rows of 
narrow black braid. The gores are at- 
tached to a deep round band, which is 
furnished with a drawing-string at the 


top of the back. 


Thread and Needle Case. 
Tus pocket case is made of black 
leather, with a colored satin lining, and 
leather straps for holding thread and 





Embroidered Cigar Box. 


Tus box is cylindrical in form, and is sup- 
ported on a polished brass stand with a semi- 
circular arm. It is faced with olive plush, lined 
with satin, and has brass-bound edges and a 
brass clasp. The plush on the front and back 
is embroidered with a floral design in red, 


olive green, and gold. 


Serge Petticoat. 


Tus petticoat, which is of light gray mohair 
serge, is bordered by a side-pleating of the ma- 





Serce Perricoar. 


needle papers, skeins of silk, scissors, 

court-plaster, etc. It also contains a double piece of flannel pinked at the 
edge, on which loose pins and needles are secured. A similar case may be 
made with écru Aida canvas embroidered with a cross stitch design in brown 





Tareap AND Nexepie Case. 


silk for the 
outside, and 
stiff écru linen 
duck for lin- 
ing. Cutastrip 
fourteen inch- 
es long and 
five wide, and 
round one end 
in the manner 
shown in the il- 
lustration. Set 
a piece of lin- 
en duck of the 


same width and two inches deep, with a stitched hem at the upper edge, across 
one end for a pocket, and set on three more pieces of the same size with a 
space of half an inch between them, stitching across these pieces five times at 
regular intervals, thus forming sixeven spaces in which skeins of silk or thread 
are held as shown in the illustration. On one of these pieces a flannel needle 








Fig. 1.—Satin Scran axp Pram Six Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Folding Footstool with Tent 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus footstool has an ebonized and 
gilded frame, which is made to fold like 
The scarf-like top consists 
of a strip of antique or single-thread flax 
canvas, which is embroidered in a geo- 
metrical design with shades of olive, red, 
and blue wool in tent stitch—a half cross 
stitch worked over a single thread. The 
canvas is bordered along the sides with a 





Fig. 2.—Satix Merveittevx anp Spanisu 
Lace Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


book is fastened, on another loops for hold- 
ing a small pair of scissors, and on the 
third linen straps. The edge is bound 
with braid and stitched, and a button and 
elastic loop fasten it when it is folded. 


Plush and Satin Hand Bag. 

Tue lower pleated part of the bag is 
olive plush, while the upper part, which 
opened and closed by means of a drawing- 
string, is of satin of the same olive tint. 
A plush band bound with satin encircles the 
bag at the junction of the two, and upon 
this the ends of the thick silk cord han- 


3 





dle are attached under rosettes and tas- 


a camp-stool. 











Fotpine Foorstoo. wira Tent Srircu 
EMBROIDERY, 


sels, Another tassel is at the bottom of the 
bag, as shown by the illustration. 


Gentleman’s Cravat Box. 

Tue box is oblong, thinly cushioned on the 
lid, faced on the’ outside with copper-colored 
plush, and lined with copper-colored satin. 
It has two compartments, the lower of which 
is designed for holding wide scarfs and cra- 
vats, while the upper one, which can be lift- 
ed out, is partitioned into spaces for small 
ties. The plush on the lid and sides is 
decorated with floral designs, embroidered 
in silk and chenille, 


Satin Surah and Plaid Silk Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

A Lone smoothly fitted basque of grayish- 
blue satin Surah and a pleated skirt of gray 
and blue plaid taffeta silk compose this dress, 
The skirt has three pleatings, a narrow one 
at the bottom and two wider ones above, 
the upper of the latter, which is three-quar- 
ters of a yard deep, being turned under at 
the bottom to form a puff. A wide satin 
Surah sash bow hangs from the back of the 
basque. Two rows of small passementerie 
buttons are set down the front, and fan- 
shaped clasps of silvered metal are at the 
throat and on the cuffs. 


Satin Merveilleux and Spanish 
Lace Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue skirt of this dress is of twine-colored 
satin merveilleux, while the pointed basque 
and the paniers are of twine-colored Spanish 
lace, the basque having a twine-colored silk 
lining. The short skirt is covered to the 
paniers with flounces edged with Spanish 
lace, those on the front being gathered, 
while those on the back are full and pleated, 
and lapped to the depth of the lace., A long 
satin merveilleux bow is set on the skirt be- 
low the pleated postilion, another is below 
the point of the basque on the front, and one 
is at the throat. 





Fig. 2.—Basque or Satin 
Suraw anp Praw Sik 
Dress, Fig. 1. 
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EmproiwwereD Cigar Box. 


strip of olive momie-cloth, and the whole 
is lined with similar cloth, edged at 
the sides with thick cord, and finished 
with fringe on the ends. The fringe 
consists of a strip of momie-cloth, which 
is ravelled on both sides up to a strip an 
inch wide along the middle, folded double 
on this strip, and caught into strands 
with button-hole stitches in red silk. 
Strands of colored ball fringe are attach- 
ed to the upper edge at regular intervals, 
House and Street Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2,—[See illustration on p. 565.] 


Tue petticoat front of the turquoise 
blue satin dress Fig. 1 is crossed by four 


flat bias flounces, which are embroidered with light blue beads and edged with 


netted bead fringe. 


two satinpleat- 
ings which bor. 
der the bot- 
tom. At the 
top are short 
full paniers 
that terminate 
in the flowing 
train; the lat- 
ter is bordered 
bya satin shell 
ruche. The 
pointed cor- 
sage, which is 


The fringe of the lowest flounce falls over the upper of 





GENTLEMAN’S Cravat Box. 


laced behind, is embroidered with beads on the front. It is eut low and 
square, and completed by a guimpe of crépe lisse with pearl embroidery. 
The dress Fig. 2 is of terra-cotta cashmere and moiré. The foundation 
skirt is bordered with a cashmere pleating, and above this is covered by a 
half-skirt of moiré, which is cut in tabs at the bottom, and at the top extends 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Mervemirzvx ann Spanish Lace Dress.—Front. 


[See Fig. 2.] 
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under the cashmere drapery. The — -—-— sie ae eeidiiehsenm: aalis'ok Cane 
eashmere polonaise has a short point- at SE Se ‘. v3 greater degre nuity. 

ed front, to which puffed paniers are = 

added, and a longer looped back. 
The upper half of the sleeve is full, 
and is arranged in puffs separated by 
narrow bias folds; the lower half is 
plain and close-fitting. 








The glass is colored before it leaves 
the furnace by chemicals, of which ar- 
senic, saltpetre, antimony, and lead 
are the principal. It is then ready to 
be drawn out into tubes. One of the 
glass-blowers dips his iron rod into the 

Russian-work Border for 

Towels, Table-Cloths, etc. 

Tus border is an example of the 
Russian-work concerning which some 
interesting details were published in 
Bazar No. 28 of the current volume. 
In the present specimen the back- 
ground is cross-stitched, and the de- 
sign left in the linen is edged and 
veined in point sans envers, or Holbein 
stitch. The ground for the embroid- 
ery is the heavy white or cream linen 


viscous mass, and taking up a lump 
about the size of a small melon, first 
rolls it on an iron plate to round it, 
and then with a simple tool makes a 
hollow in it, much like that at the 
bottom of a wine-bottle. Another 
workman has meantime done the same 
thing with another lump; the two then 
press the edges of these glass balls to- 
gether until they adhere, and the fusion 
is so complete that the air within can 
not escape. They then take up their 
rods again and walk quickly away in 
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CASHMERE AND Fiacrep VELVET 
Dress.—Back.—{ For Front, see 
Fig. 1, on Front Page. } 


FLANNEL Dress with Russian 
PE.isse.—Backx.—| For Front, see 
Fig. 3, on Front Page. } 


of the towel or table-cloth to be dec 
orated, and the material for the work 
is fast-colored cotton, either red or 
blue, or else both colors together, one 
being used for the background and 
the other for the edges and veins. 
Very rich work of this kind is some- 
times executed in solid red silk twist. 


opposite directions to a distanee of 
about a hundred yards, keeping Step 
the while as exactly as if they were 
marching with a regiment; the red-hot 
glass spins itself off from the two balls 
as long as any remains, or until it be- 
comes too cool to spin any further; 
and as the inclosed air spius itself ont 
xt.the same time, a hollow tube is pro- 
duced instead of a solid rod of glass, 
as would otherwise have been the ease, 








BEAD-MAKING. 
ME process of bead-making is for 
the most part remarkably simple, These glass tubes are of various 
the chief essential being that the glass, sizes, and range from the diameter of 
which is manipulated in a semi-flnid Fig. 1.—Satin Reception Torterte. Fig. 2.—CasHMere axp Morré Dress. & lead-peneil to that of the Snest Knit. 
state, should be so tough and ductile S ‘ 


ting-needle. Those whieh are to be 
as to allow of its being drawn out like Fias. 1 anp 2.—HOUSE AND STREET DRESS made into variegated beads are formed 


and the future bead has received its 
necessary hole 
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in the same way, only that the lumps of glass on 
being taken from the furnace are dipped into 
liquid glass of other colors in succession, so that 
they are incased in skins like those of an onion, 
and the spinning off of the several coats proceeds 
with wonderful regularity, without any further 
assistance from the workman’s hand, Often, too, 
the glass balls have merely little knobs of glass 
of different colors put upon them, and these ap- 
pear as fine lines or stripes on the tubes. The 
sorting of the tubes, which are broken into lengths 
of about three feet, is a very general home-indus- 
try in Venice, where the women and girls are 
constantly to be seen sitting before large baskets 
full of glass pipes, which look like the quills of 
a porcupine. 

With outspread fingers they feel and weigh 
these, until all are accurately sorted according to 
their size; they are then made up in bundles and 
taken back to the factories, where they are put 
into machines exactly like straw-cutting machines, 
and are chopped up into the size required. 

The next process is to remove all sharp angles, 
and to accomplish this the beads are first mixed 
with fine sand, which fills the holes and prevents 
their closing up again, and they are then very care- 
fully heated in cylinders, which are kept revolving 
in the furnace until the beads are sufficiently 
smooth and round. 

As far as shape goes, the beads are now ready ; 
they are sorted according to their size by being 
passed through sieves, and then those which are 
to receive an extra fine polish are put in bags of 
bran and shaken. 





By EMILY F. WHEELER. 


“ \HE fact of it is, Joseph,” Aunt Phemy Smith 
was saying, her knitting-needles poised in 
air, “ you’d ought to get married. Girls are all 
very well, but they can’t provide for a man like a 
wife, and, besides, Phemy can’t stay with you al- 
ways. Philander Dunn is nigh about tired wait- 
ing for her now, and it ain’t right to keep young 
folks apart so. You'd ought to be married.” 

Uncle Joe Badger tipped his chair back to a 
more comfortable angle, and looked abstractedly 
at his boots. He was tall and lank, and not at 
all good-looking ; but very few people were that 
in West Canton, and as owner of the Badger 
farm, he felt able to dispense with other claims 
to regard. Besides, good looks belonged to young 
people, and Uncle Joe did not deny his half-cen- 
tury of experience. 

“ Well,” he said, slowly, “I s’pose you’re about 
right, Phemy.” He sighed as he spoke, but it 
was not all in memory of the wife of his youth. 
Partly also the difficulties involved in the choice of 
her successor depressed his soul. He was a shy 
man, and he dreaded the needful preliminaries. 

“ You've waited a proper time,” Aunt Phemy 
went on, answering that half of the sigh which 
referred to her sister; “and I'd be the last one 
to want you to marry in unbecomin’ haste. Het- 
ty was a good wife, and it ain’t likely you can 
find her match in Canton. She was jest the chip- 
perest woman about a house I most ever see, an’ 
she'd be the last person to want you unhappy for 
lack of some one in her place.” 

“ Well, that’s so,” Uncle Joe assented, with a 
shade more animation; “an’ I remember now, 
jest about a week before she died, she said suth- 
in’ like that. But I didn’t see no call to take it 
serious then.” He sighed again, looking out from 
the broad porch where they sat, past the wheat 
field and woodland to the deserted grave-yard 
on the hill. Even at that distance one could 
see the glimmer of the white stones in the sun- 
shine. 

“Did she speak of any one in particular?” 
Aunt Phemy asked. “She was always fond of 
Cynthy Bascom, I know. She told me once she 
thought Cynthy ’d make such a good step-mo- 
ther.” 

“There’s no call to talk of a step-mother,” Un- 
cle Joe returned, “with Harrit an’ Josephine 
settled in homes of their own out West, and Phe- 
my all ready to be married.” 

Evidently his fancy was not caught by Cyn- 
thy Bascom’s virtues. Aunt Phemy saw it, and 
veered at once. “ Well, that’s true enough, an’ 
if Cynth is smart, she’s not much to speak of in 
looks. Now there’s the widder Hood; she’s full 
as spry, an’ she’s fine-appearin’.” 

“ Bat she’s got childern.” 

“Only one to home. Dan provides for him- 
self now, an’ they’d never be no expense to you, 
for they've got money comin’ from their grand- 
father.” 

“TI don’t b’lieve Hetty ’d like a widder,” Uncle 
Joe said, falling back now, as in her life, behind 
her apron, “She was always sot aginst widders 
marryin’ agin, leastways if they had childern.” 

“Well, there’s Corneely Bugbee; she’s suita- 
ble for age, turned forty, I know, an’ a master- 
hand to work. She’d manage the farm for you 
an’ take care of you ef you got down with rheu- 
matiz agin. An’ you know the doctor said you 
was liable to another attack any time. It’s your 
dooty to think of that, Joseph.” 

“Yes, but Corneely, now—ain’t she ruther— 
sorter —old—and domineering, so to speak ?” 
ventured Uncle Joe, meekly. 

“There's Jane Hotchkiss, but she’s sort 0’ shift- 
less; never gits her washin’ out before noon, 
An’ Diodeny Barnes, she’s too young.” 

“Why, I dunno,” answered the other, doubtful- 
ly. “She must be nigh on to thirty-seven or so, 
ain’t she?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if she was,” his ad- 
viser remarked, after a minute’s pause to think 
the matter over. “But she ain’t very healthy. 
Now let me see.” 

For in truth the field was narrowing. West 
Canton was full of spinsters and widows, and 
Joseph Badger could certainly pick and choose. 
But even he could not be too critical. Aunt 





Phemy saw the need of a little diplomacy, and 
took her cue from his last remark. 

“There’s Maria Stone, if you want some one 
younger. Or Abby Stebbins, though I’m free to 
confess she’d never be my ch’ice.” 

“ Now, I always thought well of Abby, and so 
did Hetty. She said once she thought she’d be 
happier if she had a husband. An’ Maria’s took 
good care of her old father, you know.” 

“Well,” answered Aunt Phemy, “it ain’t a 
wife for me I’m a-selectin’, an’ if you fancy Maria 
or Abby, it’s your own business. But I hope 
you'll make up your mind right off, Joseph. Wid- 
owers ain’t expected to shilly-shally. Everybody 
knows what they’re after the first time they come, 
an’ you might as well say it straight out. Jest 
git yourself ready come Sunday night, an’ go see 
one of ’em, an’ have it off your mind. It’s be- 
tween harvest and threshin’, You couldn’t have 
a better time.” 

But from this awful proposal Uncle Joe re- 
coiled. He was willing to marry if his sister-in- 
law thought best; but he took such alarm at the 
mention of the needful steps toward it that at 
last, in sheer pity, Aunt Phemy volunteered to 
see the elect lady, and sound the matter for him. 
In consideration of that favor, Uncle Joe left the 
selection pretty much to her. 

“Jest which you think best, Phemy,” he re- 
peated, anxiously, as he rose to go. “I dunno 
as I’ve a mite o’ choice myself.” 

But Aunt Phemy had, and when next day she 
put on her sun-bonnet, took her knitting, and 
dropped in for a friendly call on Miss Maria 
Stone, it was with a peculiar purpose. It was a 
plain indication of Providence, to her mind, that 
the Stone wood-lot adjoined the Badger farm, 
since Uncle Joe’s own “piece of timber’? was 
nearly cut away. Her father was old and partly 
helpless from a stroke of paralysis. There were 
but the two daughters, and nothing seemed easier 
than that Prudence, the younger, should take her 
sister’s place when Maria went to a home of her 
own. And Maria was a famous manager. She 
could run both homesteads if she chose; and 
Mrs. Smith, benevolently arranging the affair, felt 
quite sure in her own mind that she would. 

Miss Maria was tall, angular, homely. It would 
not have seemed wildly uncharitable to suppose 
these the reasons why at the ripe age of forty- 
two she was still unmarried. But the lady her- 
self always remarked, significantly, when ap- 
proached on the subject, that every woman had 
her chances, and the lucky ones were those that 
never had cause to regret them—a Pythian ut- 
terance which always silenced inquiry, She re- 
ceived Aunt Phemy as cordially as the reserved 
fashions of the house permitted, and good Mrs. 
Smith thought this a favorable omen. 

“T was sayin’ only yesterday to father what a 
time it was sence we'd, had a visit from you. 
Now just set down, and take off your things, and 
spend the afternoon. Father ’ll be so pleased to 
see you! Shut up as we’ve been the last three 
months, it does one a sight o’ good to see some 
company.” 

“Why, I dunno,” Aunt Phemy hesitated, mod- 
estly, “I only jest dropped in; but sence you’re 
so urgent— No, no, I'll jest drop my bonnet off 
here” (resisting Miss Maria’s attempt to take it). 
“‘He’s gone to mill to-day, an’ the’ wa’n’t nobody 
but the cat to hum. It seemed sort o’ lonesome, 
an’ set me thinkin’ of you. It’s been a long spell 
sence I see you. An’ how is your father? He 
don’t git over his stroke, I hear.” 

“Oh, he’s a good deal better of it. He sets 
up ’most all day now, and he gets out about the 
farm some. He’s down in the south lot now with 
Prudy, but he'll be back soon. He likes to keep 
an eye on things himself.” 

“ Well, you do hev your hands about full, don’t 
you, Miss Stone ?” began Mrs. Smith, who, consid- 
ering the absence of the others a favorable dis- 
pensation of Providence, rather hurried to her 
mission. “The folks wouldn’t know what to do 
without you. But it’s a little confinin’, to my 
thinkin’, for a woman like you, Ye’d ought to 
git out more. I scurce ever see you to meetin’, 
an’ you don’t know what you lose. Parson Bel- 
lows give us a powerful sermon last Sunday.” 

“No, I can’t git out much,” Miss Maria an- 
swered, and Aunt Phemy fancied a little sadness 
in her look and tone. “Father seems to need 
me ’most all the time, and there’s a good deal to 
see to about the farm. Joel is honest and faith- 
ful, but he hain’t much head, and of course, be- 
ing the oldest, I take most of the care of things.” 

“Now I should think,” ventured Aunt Phemy, 
“Prue an’ you'd take turns seein’ to things an’ 
takin’ care o’ your father. You could git out 
more then, an’ it ud sort o’ divide equal—cares 
an’ pleasures, as the hymn-book says. If you 
was to git married, now, what would they do?” 

“ Well, I don’t knowas I’m thinking of marry- 
ing,” returned Miss Maria, modestly ; but her col- 
or deepened a shade, and Mrs. Smith saw it. 

“Dear me, no! But none of us can tell, you 
see, what may be a-comin’ round to us. I was 
jest a-thinkin’—'twas that made me speak so— 
of my niece Phemy. You know she’s calculatin’ 
to marry Philander Dunn in. the fall, and what 
poor Joseph will do when she leaves passes me. 
He’s such a soft-spoken man, a housekeeper would 
run right over him, even if he could get one in 
West Canton, which ain’t no ways likely. And 
a housekeeper’s a poor substitute for a wife— 
don’t you think so, Miss Stone ?” 

Aunt Phemy, as she took up a stitch, stole a 
glance over her needles at her auditor, who sat 
stiffly before her. She understood, of course, and 
surely that deepening flush in her sallow cheek 
was a sign of encouragement. Privately the good 
woman had always doubted Miss Maria’s oracular 
utterances on the marriage question. She could 
not imagine a sensible woman declining a good 
offer, and since Miss Maria was that, and this 
plainly—as the advertisements would say—“ a su- 
perior opportunity,” she did not doubt as to her 
answer, 





“T was a-tellin’ him only the other day,” she 
went on, plaintively, hitching her chair a little 
nearer Miss Maria, “ that he’d ought to be think- 
in’ of it seriously. Hetty’s the last one to want 
him to stay a widower always, and Phemy she’s 
set her heart on bein’ married come September. 
Her father’s got everything of the best for her; 
he always was a good provider. Hetty, now, she 
was a master-hand for fine linen an’ chany, an’ 
the house is full of it.” 

“Tm sure I’ve always heard Mr. Badger well 
spoken of,” rejoined Miss Maria, stiffly ; but she 
kept her eyes on her knitting. 

“ Whatever you’ve heard, it’s no more than he 
deserves. He’s jest the best-dispositioned man— 
always willing to put up with a cold bite when 
Hetty had extry work, an’ gettin’ her every last 
thing she wanted for the house.. The parlor sofy 
was got jest the year before she died, an’ she took 
the best there was in the store. He never spared 
no expense to please her.” 

“T am glad to hear she was so well off,” said 
Miss Maria, dryly, as Aunt Phemy paused to take 
breath. 

“Well you may say so; but not so well off as 
the next one ’ll be. Hetty had her hard times 
when they was first married. They had toscrape 
along ’most any way some few years then. That's 
one good thing, I always say, about marryin’ late 
in life. If you marry young, Miss Maria, you do 
have a good deal to go through. There’s trials 
and tribulations in every state, as the good book 
says, an’ ’tain’t the worst luck to keep single till 
you can really better yourself.” 

Miss Maria shut her lips and turned her head 
from Aunt Phemy, as if she might make a good 
many answers to that remark if she chose; but 
her visitor did not notice it. She was carried 
quite away now by her own eloquence, and she 
did not doubt that the spinster’s silence meant 
consent. “ And as I was sayin’, I was tellin’ him 
only the other night he’d ought to git married, 
an’ says I, ‘ There’s plenty to choose from in Can- 
ton. An’ he answered me—you’d ought to heard 
him—‘ Phemy, the’ ain’t but one woman in Can- 
ton that can take Hetty’s place.’ An’ I knew 
right off who he meant,” she went, on, beaming 
on her hearer in an unmistakable manner; “ but 
he’s so shy he can’t bear to speak.” 

“Tf you mean me,” Miss Maria said, clearing 
her throat, “I’m much obliged, but I couldn’t 
tnink of leaving father.” 

“ Why, there’s Prudence.” 

“ Prudy’s far too young and flighty,” answered 
the spinster, to whom—herself past the danger- 
point of forty—her sister, five years younger, 
seemed stilla girl. ‘“Ieouldn’t think of putting 
such a care on her, But there’s plenty more in 
Canton, as you just said,” she added, with a faint- 
ly ironical emphasis. ‘“I make no doubt some 
of them would be glad of the chance.” 

But Aunt Phemy was too dazed to answer. 
Was her brother-in-law, Joseph Badger, being re- 
fused? She could not believe her ears. And 
just then old Mr, Stone came hobbling up the 
path, supported by a cane and his younger daugh- 
ter. Miss Maria ran to him at once, and sup- 
planting Prudence, guided him to a chair, She 
was occupied with him long enough for her vis- 
itor to recover, and perhaps she needed the time 
to regain her own composure. When she turned 
again to Aunt Phemy, the color was gone from 
her cheeks, and her manner was quite as usual. 
But Mrs. Smith did not stay to tea. Her visit 
came to an end as soon as politeness would per- 
mit, and she left the house a wiser if not a sadder 
woman, But she had recovered her spirits by 
the next morning. ‘ Perhaps it’s for the best, 
after all,” she said to herself. ‘ Maria’s capable, 
but I’ve always heard she had a temper, and Jo- 
seph’d ruther have Abby Stebbins, She’s young- 
er, and she’s pretty-appearin’, an’ they’s no dan- 
ger but she'll be glad of the chance. Goin’ about 
sewin’ is a miserable life anyway.” 

In fact, Aunt Phemy felt her second mission 
one of peculiar benevolence, and though, warned 
by her previous experience, she set about it with 
more caution, and mentioned no names until she 
was obliged, she felt very sure of her prize this 
time. But the rosy little seamstress, who had 
only her fingers, and her trifle in the bank against 
the day when those fingers failed her, proved no 
more tractable than Miss Maria, She declined to 
be pitied on her desolate condition; she only 
laughed when Aunt Phemy spoke of the advan- 
tages of a good home and a provision for the fu- 
ture. 

“You're very kind, I’m sure, Mrs. Smith; but 
I see no reason to change my state. If I’m sat- 
istied to depend on myself, other folks needn’t 
worry over me. I know I’m sick sometimes, and 
I can’t always count on the work ; but I do pret- 
ty well, considering. As for a home, I could go 
to Jane’s any day, and welcome.” 

“But that ain’t at all the same,” cried Aunt 
Phemy; “an’ of course you don’t want to go to 
your sister’s, with her seven children and a sickly 
husband. I always did say that for so smart a 
girl as Jane was she had poor luck marrying. 
But that needn’t set you all aginst it; and it’s 
clear flyin’ in the face of Providence to refuse a 
real good home now. You'd better take a little 
time to think it over. I suppose it’s a mite sur- 
prisin’ to you maybe.” 

“JT don’t need no time to think,” retorted Miss 
Abby, grimly. “I’m not obliged to marry for a 
home; and if I’d wanted to, I needn’t have wait- 
ed till this time, thank you.” 

“ Weil, I dunno what the world is comin’ to,” 
groaned Aunt Phemy as she walked home, “ when 
women won’t marry a man like Joseph Badger. 
It’s all these new notions about its bein’ so fine 
to be independent; but I did think Abby Steb- 
bins had more sense. There’s one comfort, she 
won’t tell of it. I wish I could be as sure of 
Maria. I declare to goodness [ b’lieve I'll tell 
Joseph he must git a wife for himself. I didn’t 
count on its bein’ any such work.” 

She wiped the sweat from her brow as she 





spoke. The road was dusty, the day was hot, and 
her office was proving burdensome. And just 
then, at a turn of the country way, she came on 
a trim little cottage. “I declare I’m e’en-a’most 
tuckered out,” she panted. “T’ll jest go in an’ 
see the widder Holmes a spell, an’ git rested. 
She’d be a good one for Joseph if he wa’n’t sot 


aginst widders. But there, I ain’t a-goin’ to ask ~ 


any more folks to have him jest yet.” 

The widow Holmes was slight, pale, with a pa- 
thetic remnant of lost beauty in her faded cheeks. 
She had been left alone in the world five years 
before, with only this little home between her and 
starvation; but by stitching in winter, and city 
boarders in summer, she pieced out a narrow liv- 
ing for herself and her only child. The little 
house now was full to overflowing, and she came 
to the door hot and flushed from the kitchen. 
But her greeting was as cordial as heart could 
wish. “Why, I’m real glad to see you, Mrs. 
Smith. Do come right in. I’ve had to give the 
parlor up to a boarder; but there’s no one in this 
room, and you look all beat out with the heat.” 

“ Well, Lam considerable tired,” admitted Mrs. 
Smith, as she sank into the old-fashioned rocker 
the widow brought forward, and took a great tur- 
key- feather fan from her hand. “I'd no idee 
*twas so hot, or I wouldn't ’a come out. But now 
I'm afraid I'm disturbin’ you. You was doin’ 
suthin’ out in the kitchen, wa’n’t you?” She 
glanced as she spoke through the open door into 
the little lean-to that served at once as dining- 
room and kitchen, The sitting-room was cool 
and pleasant, and though small and poorly fur- 
nished, was in perfec. order. She had seen that 
as she took her seat 1nd her respect for the wid- 
ow rose as she noted the same spotless neatness 
in the room beyonu. ‘“ Can’t I jest go right out 
where you are? You're puttin’ up fruit, I 
s’pose ?” 

“Tm just through,” answered the widow, obey- 
ing the hint by leading the way out. ‘“ There it 
is; a bushel of blackberries, and not a berry lost, 
if I did do it. And I want you to see the apple 
jelly I made yesterday. Not that it’s any better 
than other folks’ maybe, but I had uncommon 
luck, I thought.” 

“Well, now, that is beautiful, beautiful, Mis’ 
Holmes,” said Aunt Phemy, regarding with high 
approval the row of glasses in the window, and 
the cans of fruit beside them. ‘You've had 
good luck, I should say. I calculate I’m a pret- 
ty good hand at jelly, but this beats me. Is it 
half and half?” 

“Only thirds. I can’t afford halves for board- 
ers,” she added, with a tired little laugh. 

“Why, it’s good enough for the fair,’ Aunt 
Phemy added, after she had tasted. ‘ You'd ought 
to send it, Mis’ Holmes, and git a prize.” 

“Tt will be all gone by fair-time,” answered 
the widow, ‘My boarders are going to stay 
through October this year, they say, and they're 
all so fond of my jelly.” 

“ Well, you have your hands full,” Aunt Phemy 


said, as they went back to the cool sitting-room.. 


“ Ain't it pretty tough work to manage all alone ? 
I’ve heard city folks were so uppish an’ hard to 
suit.” 

“Mine are pleasant enough this year,” answer- 
ed the widow; “and if they wasn’t—well, you 
know, Mrs. Smith, a woman can’t afford to quar- 
rel with her bread and butter. I’m thankful to 
have health and strength to do all that’s asked 
of me.” 

“ An’ that’s a good deal, I make no doubt,” an- 
swered the other, sympathetically; “ but you do 
do wonderful, Mis’ Holmes. We was a-speakin’ 
of it only the other day, an’ I was sayin’ to bro- 
ther Joseph, what a smart woman you was to 
turn off work.” 

The widow laughed—a forlorn little laugh, sad- 
der than tears. She had had a hard struggle 
these years to get a living, and pay off the small 
mortgage on her home. She was iike many an- 
other of her type, slight but wiry, frail but tena- 
cious, and she had carried heavier burdens than 
people knew, being much too proud to tell her 
neighbors her troubles. “The Lord helps them 
that help themselves, you know,” she said. 

“Yes, that is a comfortin’ thought,” Aunt 
Phemy said, heaving that pious sigh with which 
some persons always refer to the Deity, “ an’ no 
doubt you’ve found it true. But you deserve a 
turn of luck, Mis’ Holmes. Now, if you was to 
think of marryin’ agin? Of course it’s a solemn 
matter. I dunno as I ever could make up my 
mind to it if ’Lias was to leave me; but there! 
you’re young an’ pretty yet, an’ of course you 
could have chances, if you was disposed to con- 
sider them.” Mrs. Smith was growing diplomat- 
ic, and though, inspired by all the signs of “ clever- 
ness” she saw about her, she felt sure that here 
was just the one for Joseph, she moved to her ob- 
ject with caution, But a dark flush rose to the 
widow’s pale cheek at her words. Her married 
life had been singularly happy, and her husband 
was the one love of her life. 

“T should have to forget a good deal before I 
could think of marrying again, Mrs. Smith,” she 
said, with simple dignity, “ and I don’t think any 
worldly prosperity would make up for what I'd 
lose. I’m thankful that there’s no need of it 
either. The mortgage is paid now, and next year 
I'm thinking of putting a little addition to the 
house. I had more people offer this year than I 
could take, and you know a thing like this always 
grows. It’s hard work, but I don’t mind that, 
and no one shall ever say John Holmes’s widow 
forgot him for another man. There’s widows, 
and there’s widows indeed, you know, in Seripture, 
and I hope I’m one of the last. And then, you 
see, I have my Matie, and she’s growing to be 
such a comfort tome. She’s her father all over.” 

Mrs. Smith congratulated herself,as she changed 
the conversation, that she had held her peace. 
And yet as, a half-hour later, refreshed by a glass 
of milk and a piece of pound-cake, she left Wid- 
ow Holmes’s, she was like the Queen of Sheba in 
one thing: there was no spirit left in her, No- 
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thing but the reflection that if she gave it up, 
that would be the end of it all, urged her to per- 
severe. She was sure that, left to himself, Joe 
would never find a wife, and she was benevolent- 
ly determined to give the farm a mistress and her 
brother-in-law a housekeeper before winter storms 
threatened him with another attack of rheuma- 
tism. She remembered only too well the last one, 
and the cares it had laid upon her. But it took 
her a couple of days to recover her spirits, and 
it was her husband who started her on a fresh 
quest. 

“T declare,” she had said to him, in vague con- 
fession of her perplexity, “ it seems as if when 
you didn’t want them old maids and widders were 
as thick as blackberries, an’ to be had for the 
askin’; an’ then, when you do want them, they 
can’t be had no way.” 

“Tf you’re thinking of Joseph,” answered Eli- 
as, deliberately, “ why wouldn’t Priscilly Watrous, 
over in East Canton, be the right one for him ? 
She’s a widder, but she hain’t got any children, 
and she’s young and good-looking, so to speak, 
And she’s forehanded too, and none so comforta- 
ble to hum with her younger sisters but what she’d 
be glad of a change.” 

“ Why, she’s the very one!” cried Mrs. Smith. 
* An’ an old friend of Hetty’s eldest, too, an’ she’s 
visited there time an’ time again, an’ was a prime 
favorite with all of them. I shall jest have you 
hitch up an’ drive me over there to-morrow, ’Lias. 
I don’t let grass grow under my feet when I’ve 
got an idee. An’ if he gits her,” she added, de- 
voutly, “I shall think it a clear providence that 
the others didn’t want him. She’s worth the 
whole lot of them.” 

Alas for Aunt Phemy’s hopes! When next 
day she alighted at Squire Watrous’s door, her 
welcome was cordial, but there was an air of mys- 
tery about the house that struck her at once. Con- 
versation flagged, because Mrs. Priscilla’s mind 
was so evidently absorbed in something greater 
than the prospects of the corn crop and the gen- 
eral prevalence of measles among the children of 
East Canton. 

“Has anything happened to you?” asked Aunt 
Phemy, after desperate attempts to fathom the 
matter by hint and suggestion. 

“No—that is—nothing—so particular—has 
happened” —with a curious inflection. 

“Well, is somethin’ goin’ to, then?” persisted 
Mrs. Smith. ‘ You look queer, Prissy. I should 
a’most think there was a weddin’ comin’ off; an’ 
I remember now, I did hear Caleb Walsh was 
payin’ attention to Jennie. Well, there now”— 
as the fluctuating color on Priscilla’s cheeks be- 
trayed her— you don’t really mean that you— 
that you—” 

But Mrs. Priscilla did, and before Mrs. Smith 
went away she had seen the wedding dress and 
heard full particulars. “ Yes, it is a little sud- 
den,” the expectant bride said, “but you know 
when a bachelor makes up his mind he’s usually 
in a hurry. It’s about as bad as a widower.” 

Mrs. Smith groaned in spirit as she climbed 
into the seat beside her husband for the ride 


home. ‘“ Maybe we'd better go round by Jo- 
seph’s,” she suggested in a depressed way to 
him. “I'd like to see how they’re gettin’ along.” 


It had been but a week since Mr. Joseph’s visit, 
but so much had happened to Aunt Phemy in 
that time that it seemed to her much longer, 
Pretty Phemy ran out to meet them as they drove 
up. “You're coming in, of course, auntie. It’s 
been such a while since you were here, and I’ve 
so much to tell you! And I want you to see the 
churning I did to-day. Father says I’m getting 
to be a famous housewife, and I am proud—just 
a little, you know—of this butter.” 

“ But where is your father ?” Aunt Phemy ask- 
ed; for at that twilight hour Uncle Joe was usu- 
ally stretched at ease in a chair on the back porch. 

“Oh, he’s just stepped down through the or- 
chard a minute. He'll be back soon. Guess how 
many pounds I had, now,” she added, leading the 
way to the dairy. And with discussions of but- 
ter, a new recipe for jelly, the last honey, and the 
yield of Phemy’s pet cow, a half-hour and more 
went by before Aunt Phemy knew it. Her hus- 
band had stepped down to the orchard bars, and 
was holding counsel with Uncle Joe’s hired man, 
so that the two had the house to themselves. 

“But where is Joseph?” Aunt Phemy asked 
again, as at last they went back to the sitting- 
room. ‘Seems to me he ain’t usually in the habit 
of going off this time of night,’-she added, re- 
garding the tall clock, whose hands pointed to a 
quarter past eight. “ Your uncle an’ me must be 
gittin’ home. It’s dark a’ready.” 

“T wish you wouldn't go just yet, auntie,” 
coaxed Phemy. ‘“There’s a new moon, and ’twon’t 
make any matter if you ain’t home till nine. 
Father ’ll come soon, I know, and before he gets 
here I want to show you my new polonay.” 

So another half-hour went by, and then Aunt 
Phemy, starting up, repeated her question with 
more emphasis, ‘“ Where in creation is Joseph ?” 

But even as she spoke the gate at the end of 
the lane opened, and a minute later Uncle Joe 
came up to the porch where his sister-in-law stood 
waiting for him. But as he drew near she saw 
with a kind of stupefaction that he wore his Sun- 
day best, and had the sheepish air of a bashful 
man caught in something agreeable but slightly 
improper. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have believed my eyes! 
cried Aunt Phemy. ‘I declare to gracious if you 
haven't been a-courtin’, Joseph Badger! I only 
hope you've had better luck than me. If ever I 
try again to get a wife for a man, I shall be clean 
daft.” 

“‘[—I’'m sorry you took so much trouble, Phe- 
my,” Joseph said, helplessly. ‘I didn’t mean to 
put you out; and, come to think of it that night, 
it seemed more befittin’ that 1 should try myself. 
I was a-comin’ to tell you to-morrow that ’twas 
all settled. You see, I thought of jest the right 
one that same night. I come home an’ found 
her here chattin’ with Phemy, an’ it come over 
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me like a flash that she was the very one. You 
may think her pretty young, but her mother’s 
comin’ right in to help, and Ann’s got an old 
head on her shoulders.” 

“You don’t mean—you can’t mean that chit 
of a girl, Ann Barnum? Well, I never! I never! 
She’s scurce a year older than Phemy, an’ not a 
cent to bless herself with, an’ her mother to sup- 
port! Well, you have done well, Joseph Badger!” 

“She’s a good girl, an’ I like her,” answered 
Uncle Joe, holding up his head as his sister-in- 
law had not seen him for meny a day. “ And 
Hetty always did too. I don’t know why I never 
thought of it before, for I’ve said often I wished 
I could help her some way. She’s had a hard 
row to hoe the last two years; an’ as for her age, 
that’s my lookout. I dare say I could have had 
any woman in Canton, but—” 

“ As fur as my experience goes,” Aunt Phemy 
interrupted, tartly, “‘ you couldn’t ’a had no such 
thing. But that’s always the way it goes with 
widowers; they think they can pick an’ choose 
from all creation. Well, you might have gone 
further an’ fared worse; for she’s a good girl, if 
she is young and pretty. And anyway none of 
the others would ha’ had you, It’s Hobson’s 
choice.” 





A GLIMPSE OF ALEXANDRIA, 


rP XO an unaccustomed eye a ramble through the 

city offers a constant succession of pictures, 
and we peered and peeped down curious courts 
and alleys, noting where here and there a quaint- 
ly carved stone, the broken shaft of a column, or 
richly wrought old capital, built roughly into the 
wall, told of the ruins of the grand old city, till a 
courteous stranger warned us that we were ap- 
proaching the poultry market, where the very 
dust was literally hopping and crawling. Evi- 
dently the old Egyptian plagues had not all been 
repealed. 

Not wishing to tarry here, we turned away, and 
entered a large Roman Catholic church, whose 
perfect stillness and deep gloom were in plea- 
sant contrast with the hot glare and incessant 
noise and motion outside. There we rested, re- 
joicing in the solemn silence. After a while we 
discerned a small group emerge from the dark- 
ness, and a young couple were married by an old 
priest, an attendant lighting his book with one 
feeble little taper. It was a very dreary cere- 
monial. 

One of the first things that attracted our at- 
tention in one of the quiet side streets was a lugu- 
brious procession, followed by a great company 
of blue-robed women uttering a cry which I can 
only describe as “ clucking,” it was so exactly the 
note of a joyous hen announcing a newly laid egg. 
The similarity was so extraordinary that we went 
close up to them to make sure that it was really 
not some curious procession of poultry, when we 
perceived that it was a funeral, the uncoffined 
corpse, wrapped in white linen and laid on a bier, 
being carried head-foremost, and preceded by a 
long string of men with dishevelled beards, who 
were chanting a solemn dirge. These, almost 
without exception, were blind of one or both eyes 
—a fact for which we could only account by im- 
agining they might be the Muezzins hired as 
mourners, blind men being always preferred to 
fill that sacred office, inasmuch as their morn- 
ing and evening ascents of the minarets to call 
the faithful to worship would give too good oe- 
casion for prying into their neighbors’ domestic 
life in the court-yard or on the flat roof. 

The women are also hired to howl and make 
lamentation, and throw dust on their heads. At 
the funeral of a rich man from sixty to a hundred 
of these hired mourners are present, wailing and 
beating their breasts. In cases of real grief it is 
customary for women of whatever rank to sit un- 
veiled in the dust. The dead is laid in the grave 
with the face turned to Mecca, and the survivors 
offer up prayers for the forgiveness and peace of 
the departed. The lament and wailing are re- 
newed every Thursday and Friday following un- 
til forty days are fulfilled, the tomb being strewn 
with green leaves, and alms given to the poor. 
At the funerals of the wealthy, raw meat is often 
given to the needy. 





COUNTRY-HOUSE VISITING IN 
ENGLAND. 


F late years so many Americans have visited 
England in the autumn that the question of 
country-house methods of receiving and enter- 
taining is frequently under discussion. English 
novels have certainly afforded all of us very gen- 
eral as well as definite ideas upon the subject; 
still, experience is the wisest teacher, and there 
are many details both of etiquette and custom 
only to be understood by practical observation. 
Ladies of high rank, whether titled or not, and 
in a position to entertain on a large scale, usually 
make up their lists of visitors before leaving 
town in July, and their invitations are sent out 
some time in advance, as guests are known also 
to have their lists to arrange. The gathering to- 
gether of visitors in such establishments is a 
matter requiring the nicest sort of discernment, 
as it is necessary to have a harmonious and agree- 
able party, at the same time to bring together 
people serving political and social interests. We 
all know how admirably Lady Glencora Palliser 
managed such things when she put her mind to 
it, and how badly she ruled when she was indif- 
ferent; but all English hostesses are not Lady 
Glencoras, and it sometimes happens that a coun- 
try-house party is insufferably dull, or even open- 
ly inharmonious, through one or two of the wrong 
people getting together. I can recall an instance 
where the appearance of a couple injured the 
peace of an otherwise delightful party, since the 
lady was at swords-drawn with two people in the 
house, and the gentleman had for his worst polit- 
ical enemy a young man his vis-d-vis at the hos- 





pitable table. But such instances are rare, and 
in this case it was only due to Lady ’s “ mix- 
ing” a few of her dates—for, as I believe all Amer- 
icans know, English invitations are given with 
rigid dates. ‘‘ Come to us from the 13th to the 
19th if you can,” writes a lady from her country 
house to a desired guest, or “from the 16th to 
the 26th,” as the case may be. 

It may be asked, how can the hostess herself 
make any visits if all her “ dates” are thus filled ? 
But when in the beginning of the season she re- 
ceives an invitation she wishes to accept, she leaves 
that date vacant, thus herself going from home a 
few days from time totime. As I have said, the 
arrangement of guests is very carefully considered 
in advance, and there are always a dozen or more 
people who “ must” be invited during the season, 
because they are “ not quite so well off, you know, 
poor things, as they were,” or because they are 
related to some person of title, or otherwise so- 
cially important, who bas “ asked” for the invita- 
tion, or perhaps because, although “ really of no 
family at all, my dear,” are so amusing, and “ well 
worth having at your house when you’ve room.” 
As may be imagined, such guests have not always 
the most delightful of visits; but they in turn 
may date their ietters from this manor or that, 
and speak in familiar terms of dear Lady A. or 
B., at whose house they were stopping last autumn. 
So in the exalted circles all have a certain degree 
of compensation in their sacrifices. It is not un- 
usual to find one or two of these forced guests on 
no terms ot familiarity with the family, and treat- 
ed with a kind of good-humored smiling contempt, 
which, I must admit, never seemed to make any 
particular difference to the snubbed ones. Out 
of such social relations, it can easily be seen, a 
novelist or story-writer In England may weave 
innumerable plots. The “ situations” are certain- 
ly admirable, and any one who spends six weeks 
in country-house visiting in England, with a dash 
of a London “ season,” may witness half a dozen 
comedies and melodramas, and not infrequently 
the makings of a genuine tragedy or two. 

To descend to the practical details of the ques- 
tion: should your invitation be to a very “ great” 
house, supposing that of a very wealthy country 
gentleman, titled ov not,a variety of toilettes is 
indispensable if you wish to conform to the gen- 
eral custom. Of course many ignore extremes in 
this as in other exaggerated fashions, but I am 
speaking now. of what nine-tenths of the guests 
one meets at such a place would do. For break- 
fast, any sort of a pretty, elegant dress can be 
worn (morning wrappers are no longer in vogue) ; 
I have seen camel’s-hair cloths handsomely 
trimmed, cachemires in light colors, and every 
variety of delicate wool stuffs. Riding-habits 
may be worn to breakfast if a ride is to follow, 
and on such occasions the gentlemen about to 
ride appear in their dress for the “mount.” 
Sometimes the toilette is varied at luncheon if a 
drive is in prospect, or a “skate,” when furs and 
velvets predominate, and in the selection and ar- 
rangement of these articles Englishwomen cer- 
tainly excel. Tea-time, between four and five, 
generally finds an entire change of dress, and 
the daintiest of “ boudoir” toilettes is made, an 
English country drawing-room presenting a 
charming picture of fire-light, moving colors, and 
youthful as well as elderly grace. Dinner dress 
at such a house is what we would consider party 
dress, almost any evening toilette being admis- 
sible. 

If your visit be to a small country place, of 
course so much fashion and variety in dress is 
not required ; but in any case pretty dinner cos- 
tumes are inevitably necessary, and if your stay 
be beyond a day or two, variety also is desirable. 
A good warm walking costume is also one of the 
indispensables. And here I might mention that 
one’s amount of luggage seems of no consequence 
to your host. It is expected that you should 
bring as much as you like. I know an American 
lady who was invited to a country house for three 
days, and who took one large trunk with her, 
feeling very much ashamed of its size, consider- 
ing the shortness of her visit. While she was 
taking her tea she apologized for this to her host- 
ess, who later said to her, quite anxiously, “ My 
dear, all your things can’t have come. Betts tells 
me there was only one trunk.” 

After that Mrs. —— never thought it necessa- 
ry to explain her reasons for her portmanteaus 
and boxes when she went visiting. 

A maid or a man servant is always “ under- 
stood” in any invitation, although, should you go 
without such attendance, you are always very efli- 
ciently waited upon, and it is not considered infra 
dig., except in very fine establishments. 

It is always expected that a guest should be 
very explicit about the time of his or her train, 
as nearly all country houses are situated at some 
distance from the railway station, and inaccuracy 
or lack of punctuality puts your host at very se- 
rious disadvantage and inconvenience. 

Afternoon is considered the most appropriate 
time to arrive, as it is then supposed that the af- 
fairs of the day are so far concluded as to find 
the party gathered together, and an “odd” guest 
does not put out any of the arrangements made 
perhaps at breakfast or luncheon. As a general 
thing, before removing your bonnet or wraps, you 
are taken into the drawing-room or boudoir for tea; 
informal introductions may be made, and charm- 
ing as that twilight fire-lit hour of converse and 
animation is, I think the guest is rather glad to 
be taken to her room, in which she usually re- 
mains until dinner-time. 

And when can we remember a more delightful 
feeling of luxury and repose than those two hours 
of sleepy tranquillity in one’s dressing-room after 
a long windy drive from a country station in the 
late autumn! Such a time rises like a clearly 
painted picture to my mind—the large comforta- 
ble bed-chamber opening into a dressing-room 
square in form, with a glowing wood fire, a luxu- 
rious couch, dressing-table hung in lace, and pro- 
vided with every comfort, the shining china, the 
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tall mantel with its silver candlesticks, the easy- 
chair and perfectly appointed writing-table, all 
make up an interior of warmth and comfort and 
luxurious hospitality, while outside the three 
windows is the park, with its grand old trees and 
lawns thinly clad in snow, upon which the winter 
twilight falls serenely. Hard to be roused from 
the purring enjoyment of this scene by the clang 
of the dressing-bell, the arrival of your maid, 
the sense that you must put on evening attire, 
white satin slippers, etiquette, fine manners, all 
your stock of conversational brillianey, and sweep 
down-stairs to a splendid drawing-room where 
twenty people are spending five minutes before 
dinner! 

The day’s routine at such a house is usually 
varied according to the possibilities of the season. 
August and September shooting ushers in the later 
Autumn hunting, while during this time the la- 
dies have lunches al fresco at some given point, 
where they meet the sportsmen. Hunting break- 
fasts, and plenty of riding, if they can do it, ei- 
ther following the hounds, or only going as far as 
they dare without killing themselves in an unfa- 
tmiliar country: and here I might mention that 
few things can be so rash as riding after hounds 
unless one is a thorough horsewoman. Not only 
does it imperil life or limb, but it occasions so 
much anxiety as to spoil sport for those about 
one. 

Luncheon and dinner parties are frequent; 
billiards and covered tennis courts and private 
theatricals fill up the time all too quickly, and 
where the hostess understands her duty, no one, 
even in the most “grumbling” weather, need be 


dull. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Saratoca.—You will read about light wool dresses 
in late numbers of the New York Fashions. Your 
écru brocaded grenadine is in fashion again, and 
should be made up with écru Surah of the same shade 
and many loops of satin ribbon. Wear dark red roses 
at your waist, red silk mitts, and dark red stockings. 

Qurry.—Do not wear the diamond ear-rings you 
have inherited except when in full dress; indeed, 
many young ladies have scruples against wearing dia- 
mond ear-rings until after marriage, as they are con- 
sidered ornaments for elderly women. The simple 
pearl ear-rings you describe are far more appropriate 
for you, but it is not considered good form by fastid- 
ious young ladies to wear ear-rings in the morning or 
with street dress. Wear your large ring on the third 
finger or on the fourth, but not on the first finger of 
either hand. Black silk stockings are worn at all 
hours of the day or evening with low black slippers. 

New Svussertmer.—On dress occasions in the day- 
time wear a Prince of Wales frock-coat—not a cut- 
away. For evening visits and receptions wear a swal- 
low-tail coat. At the watering-places in midsummer 
the rule of full dress is not followed either in the day 
or evening. There is an effort to restore white vests 
to favor, also spotted satin vests, instead of those of 
the same cloth as that used for the coat. Foulard and 
pique flatly folded scarfs are very popular this sum- 
mer. 

E. S., or Tarrytown.—We can not publish special 
designs for embroidery at the request of individual 
readers. 

Cauirornta.—Your first question has already been 
fully answered. In the article, ‘*The Fork and the 
Spoon,” published in Bazar No, 31, Vol. XV., you will 
find full information about table manners. 

Mrs. H. G. B.—We regret that we can give you no 
further information than that contained in the para- 
graph. 

X. Y. Z.—“* Dear Mr. ——” is a suitable address from 
1 lady to any gentleman friend. 

Bas.—* The music of the spheres” probably means 
““When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” It is a musical assump- 
tion of the astronomers that each star in his orbit 
“like an angel sings,” because the mathematical cer- 
tainty of the movements of all the heavenly bodies is 
as perfect as the notation of a musical composition, 
and must make harmony.—Mistress Hannah More was 
never married. After fifty years of age, single women 
in England are always addressed as “* Mistress.”—We 
endeavor to answer all questions, and if you examine 
our columns you will find your answer. 

Kate.—It would be very cordially polite to return a 
first call in the course of a week. If you wish to be 
formally polite, and not cordially, do not return it for 
several weeks. 

Dox.—It is not at all masculine to drive with the 
left hand, but eminently proper. It would be mascu- 
line to brandish your whip, however. Let your whip 
rest by your side in its case until you need it. The 
thing is all in manner. One can drive in a loud, mas- 
culine manner, or in a quiet, feminine manner, as one 
chooses. The left hand shonld, however, alone hold 
the reins.—We are glad that “A Transplanted Rose” 
pleases you. It will soon be issued in book form. 

Erra V.—We do not reveal names that are veiled by 
a pseudonym. Red slippers are worn with red toi- 
lettes, but black satin slippers with black silk stock- 
ings are most used for full-dress occasions. There is 
no rule dictating where a gentleman should seat a lady 
at an informal supper; the hostess decides that for 
him. <A card-case, an embroidered hat band, a paper- 
knife, a new book, or some tasteful ornament for his 
room, are all useful and simple gifts to a gentleman. 

An Otp Sunsoermer.—It is customary to wear nar- 
rower black borders on your stationery as you lighten 
your mourning, and continue to do this as long as you 
wear mourning black. 

Guva.—Your questions as to oil-painting should be 
referred to a teacher, or to the Decorative Art Society. 
They are too technical for us to attempt to give you 
an answer or answers, which would involve the whole 
history of oil and water-color painting. As for leav- 
ing cards, you need only leave two cards, asking for 
all the ladies. Never send in your own card if the la- 
dies are at home, merely your name, if you know them 
well; on leaving the house, if you wish to leave your 
address, leave your card in the hall on the hat-rack. 
Nor ever hand your card to the lady of the house on 
entering; that would be the height of vulgarity. If 
you are a stranger, and she is not in the parlor, you 
can send your card up to her by the servant. It is 
only necessary to leave your card the first time of cail- 
ing, if the Jadies are at home; but if they are not at 
home, you always leave your card. If on entering the 
parlor you see that the lady does not recognize you, 
mention your name politely, and let her know who 
you are, 
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AT A CHINESE PLAY. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

PASSING a Chinese theatre one evening in San 

_ Francisco, it was proposed to enter. The 
“ box office” (literally an upright box in the ves- 
tibule, with a red-curtained window) was closed. 
However, a man appeared to take our “ four bit- 
tee” (fifty cents), and we passed upstairs, whence 
came sounds recalling youthful exertions in the 
calathumpian band. 

The room was of medium theatre size, unorna- 
mented, and thoroughly dingy, the walls grown 
brown and black with grease from thousands of 
unctuous queues and jostling shoulders, The 
floor sloped steeply toward the stage, and was 
filled with wooden benches, éxcept a lobby space 
behind, whence rickety stairways rose to the two 
broad galleries, and where an aged Chinaman sat 
in front of stacks of sugar-cane that he sold in 
pieces of a size to suit the purchasers, each one 
of whom threw the strippings on the floor, until 
the whole place was carpeted with bits of cane 
shuck. Thus much we could take in at a glance, 
as we pushed our way through the throng moving 
about behind the benches, and found a couple of 
vacant seats midway down the side aisle. It was 
evidently needless to take off our hats or put out 
our pipes, for everybody wore his black felt or 
round silken cap and puffed his tobacco, the warm 
clouds of which obliterated most of the bad smells 
that might otherwise have assailed our too sensi- 
tive nostrils. 

At first we thought only men made up the 
crowd packing the room choke-full, but presently 
discerned that spaces at the end of the first gal- 
lery nearest the stage were separated from the 
rest, and occupied by women and small children. 
A portion of this space, again, was veiled off into 
a sort of large covered box, reserved for the 
married women, the remainder being devoted to 
spinsters, most of whom probably might be seen 
peering out of little grated doorways in the neigh- 
boring alleys during the day. All the women 
were attired in sombre untrimmed clothes, little 
different in cut from those of the men, since wide 
flapping trousers, not gathered around the ankle, 
were exposed below the Dolman-like outer gar- 
ment. Their heads were bare, but their hair was 
dressed with great neatness, sometimes in expan- 
sive rolls at the side of the head, fastened by big 
combs, but in most cases simply tied behind in a 
tight knot. The separation of the sexes in the 
theatre is strict—a custom with which the broad 
licentiousness of most of the dramas has little to 
do, probably. 

The stage extended clear across the house, and 
did not deserve the name, since it was only a few 
feet in depth, and had nothing whatever in the 
shape of scenery behind, at the sides, or over- 
head. The rear wall of this platform-stage was 
adorned with upright signs in gilded Chinese let- 
ters, giving the name of the play, etc.; besides 
these, many patches of red paper inscribed with 
large characters were pasted here and there, and 
one placard in white hanging prominently in 
front, said to be a notice that some one was 
wanted, and by whom. Midway between the cen- 
tre of the stage at the back and the wall on each 
side a doorway was cut through to the rear, 
closed by a green curtain bordered with red; all 
the actors came in through the right-hand one of 
these doors, each man pushing aside the curtain 
for himself, and making his exit through the op- 
posite door. This was never reversed or varied. 

At the rear of the stage, between the doors, sat 
the musicians, half hidden from the audience by 
the table and two or three chairs, all covered with 
red cloths, that constituted the “ properties” and 
supplied the “scene” of a play which may pro- 
gress through several nights before being finish- 
ed, and embrace any quantity of changing geog- 
raphy and circumstances. 

This orchestra consisted of five men. One of 
these played a small sort of banjo made of boa’s 
or python’s skin, scales outward; he was a fat, 
jolly-looking fellow, who smoked a big cigar, and, 
as he played, cracked jokes with any neighborly 
persons who would edge their way around there. 

Next to him sat a man who scraped a two- 
stringed fiddle, shaped much like a long-handled 
mallet, the bow being a counterpart of those 
much-curved affairs used by the jewellers. Ina 
rack over his head hung three extra fiddles—an 
expedient, I suppose, against wear and tear. Ket- 
tle-drums, hollow lengths of resonant bamboo, 
which were tapped with light sticks, and vari- 
ous cymbals (one pair larger than barrel heads), 
completed the orchestra so far as I could see, 
though the squealing of pipes and the rattle of 
castanets were to be heard mixed up with the 
clangor of the cymbals, the din of the drums, the 
brisk clatter upon the bamboo bark, and the 
shrill whining of the stringed instruments. 

The noise of this music was incessant, ceasing 
only for an instant now and then to allow an 
actor’s voice to be heard the better in some spe- 
cial passage. I have called it music, but certain- 
ly there was no melody, and at first the frightful 
din so stunned our ears that we could hear no- 
thing else, and thought we couldn’t endure the 
racket more than a few moments. Insensibly, 
however, the good time kept, and such little har- 
mony as existed, enabled us to get used to and 
almost forget the banging and twanging of re- 
sounding brass and well-thrummed catgut, which 
became deafening only in a battle incident, or 
during some triumphant entry. 

Meanwhile the play proceeded. It had begun 
in the afternoon of the day before, and would not 
be finished until midnight, Its theme was a re- 
bellion of somebody against the authorities, the 
two armies being represented by four men on 
each side equipped with wooden swords, There 
seemed to be half a dozen chief men—king, war- 
riors, ete. —and as many more priests, lawyers, 
and women, among the principal characters. Very 
little acting beyond gesture was to be seen, and 
the play proceeded by interminable conversations, 





delivered in the strained falsetto voice which is 
“the proper thing,” and by the singing of long 
songs addressed to the audience. 

In some respects, nevertheless, there was far 
more acting than ever is seen in our theatre, pan- 
tomime being made to tell a very complete story 
by the use of conventional symbols. For ex- 
ample, the king, represented by a white-bearded 
old fellow most gorgeously apparelled in robes 
of dragon-figured silk, and wearing a small pa- 
goda of tinsel on his head, would be sitting on a 
chair in the middle of the stage, his feet wide 
apart, and toes turned as far out as his ankles 
could be twisted, for so sit the mandarins. Hav- 
ing intoned a sort of song from behind his ill-fit- 
ting false beard, there would suddenly stalk in to 
him another fellow in full Chinese togs, with what 
was evidently a very large bee in his bonnet. 
Throwing aside the portiére of the entrance door, 
he would take three steps forward upon the stage, 
turn a sharp right angle, lift his foot high to sig- 
nify that he was crossing the threshold, and so 
strut into the supposed room where the king was 
sitting. If he harangued standing, he continual- 
ly lifted and let drop a tortoise-shell hoop which 
hung loosely around his waist, like the bail hang- 
ing down the side of a bucket. This was done 
not in restless embarrassment, but methodically 
and with meaning. If he sat down to talk, he 
did so on a little wooden stool placed for him by 
a frowzy attendant upon the seat of a chair, since 
without this higher seat he could not spread his 
legs and feet mandarin fashion, as formality re- 
quired, 

The face of the rebel chief was coated with a 
stiff mask of white paste or paint, upon which 
were daubed lines and curves of black, imparting 
to his exaggerated visage a hideously savage ex- 
pression, while his allied chiefs were similarly 
painted, but to a less degree of ferocity. 

Sometimes the stage would be full of these high 
and mighty fellows, screaming shrill speeches, and 
singing songs in a wailing minor melody, to the 
accompaniment of the squealing fiddles, until you 
could fancy yourself at a negro funeral, or among 
the loafing youngsters of a Sioux glee club. This 
done, they would step over the imaginary thresh- 
old and troop off. 

Sometimes there were battles. This was the 
funniest of all. The war chief of the king was 
an immensely got up fellow. From his frightful 
helmet stood upright two of the slenderest fea- 
thers in the tail of the argus pheasant, each about 
four feet long, and curving upward and back- 
ward, and behind each shoulder was fastened a 
group of small flags floating from short staffs. 
These feathers and flags, with his voluminous 
robes, tortoise belt, and beribboned spear, made 
him look like a huge fighting-cock, as with in- 
credible agility he spun round and round on his 
heel, administering feather touches, which were 
meant for tremendous thwacks, and in about a 
minute and a half he had cleared out the whole 
host of his enemies, who thereupon trotted off the 
stage. This done, the teetotum warrior “ made a 
leg” in the most ostentatious way, to show he had 
mounted his horse, and then marched off, follow- 
ed by his valiant army of four. 

Thus it went on, sometimes few, sometimes 
many, on the stage ; sometimes general war, some- 
times single combat, in which one would be knock- 
ed down, and when he showed a disposition to 
get up, cleverly caught by the foot and hamstrung. 
Then an attendant would spread a yellow hand- 
kerchief over the prostrate face, which sign of 
death being made, the man would get up and trot 
behind the scenes. This, however, did not end 
the incident, for a doll-sized effigy having been 
placed upon the stage by the attendant in the 
place where the stricken foe had lately been 
stretched, the actor would go through the pan- 
tomime of burial with this comical image, or else 
he would laboriously hoist it upon his back as 
though it weighed about two hundred pounds, and 
stagger off the stage, presumably to conceal his 
corpus delicti. 

Once the chiefs and the army gravely stepped, 
one after another, up into a chair, and down on 
the other side, followed by their armies, and mak- 
ing a circuit of the stage, climbed into another 
chair, stepped across the table, and down again, 
after which they all seated themselves, and went 
to talking. This “ business” meant that they had 
crossed a bridge, marched on, crossed a mount- 
ain range (the table), and now were in camp or 
at home holding a council. 

But to follow the play through would take as 
much time as to see it. From time to time ap- 
peared women—that is, men personating female 
characters, for there are no female actors—and 
gabbled like poll parrots, beginning each remark 
with an affected little screech. These characters 
in particular interested me by their incessant use of 
gestures of the hand and fingers to re-enforce their 
words, the import of some of which were recog- 
nizable by their resemblance to the signs in use 
among our own Indians. 

In one play—for this sketch is drawn from 
several occasions—I was long puzzled to make 
out what the pantomime of one of the women 
was, since she frequently appeared in a rough 
man’s garb of Tartar style, either rolling and 
leaping about on all fours, or else snarling at the 
end of a chain held by one of the male charac- 
ters. At first I took it to mean that he had 
“caught a Tartar,” which I thought not unlikely. 
With the not too lucid aid of a cooly at my el- 
bow I learned that this was a mistaken notion, 
and that this person represented a girl who had 
been transformed into a wolf (which the panto- 
miming “ Tartar” represented), and condemned to 
live in the mountains (upon the table) for three 
years ; which fact she lamented in a droning song 
twenty minutes long. The romance came in 
when the beautiful young man arrived to break 
the spell, and restore her in propria persona. 

Almost the last thing of this first evening’s 
sitting was an assassination by the whitewashed 
rebel. He was preceded by what appeared to be 





a group of conspirators, who succeeded in per- 
suading one of the king’s officers—their guest— 
to drink a potation which made him very drunk, 
whereupon a couple of attendants helped him tot- 
ter off the stage, the conspirators following. A 
moment later, however, he staggered in at the 
opposite door, whereupon a stage attendant hook- 
ed together a screen of bamboo sticks and red 
curtains, held it in front of two chairs, and the 
drunken officer lurched ont of sight behind it, 
all but his silken legs, left plainly visible. This 
done, the rebel chief stole in, grinned at the au- 
dience, went through a threatening pantomime, 
and made a dash at the curtains. Pulling them 
aside, his enemy was seen with his neck conven- 
iently bared to the wooden sword; but the first 
stroke proved unsuccessful, and a floundering 
battle with a half-dead man ensued, during which 
the screen and the chairs were cleared away, and 
the musicians banged along with the utmost non- 
chalance. 

The way in which all this was received by the 
audience was very remarkable. The musicians 
smoked cigars and pipes all the time, talked with 
each othe. and with visitors, and the stage serv- 
ant walked about with his hat on, arranging chairs 
and tables. Each end of the stage was filled with 
a crowd of boys and men, who continually passed 
in and out behind the scenes, and went and talk- 
ed with any actors not at the moment busy who 
happened to be near the side. There was con- 
tinual tramping in and out, and a peddler of sweet- 
meats and cigars circulated through the audience 
with his wares balanced on his head in a round 
tin box. No applause was heard, nor laughter, 
nor any special eagerness of interest that I could 
see, though on another occasion I witnessed (and 
joined) great merriment over the grimaces and 
buffoonery of a comedian who went through pan- 
tomimic fun, reminding one of Humpty Dumpty. 

A close and enjoyable attention is always paid 
by the audience, however. John is said to be ex- 
tremely fond of the theatre, but he is adept at 
concealing his feelings. Just how much he cares, 
or what he thinks about it, it is hard to say. If 
he did not think it worth while, he would not fill 
this and two other theatres in Chinatown every 
night at half a dollar a ticket, for whatever else 
he is, John is thrifty. 





THE LAND OF DIKES. 


T the period when Cesar entered Holland, 
some of its inhabitants are described as liv- 
ing miserably in huts on sand-hills thrown up 
during inundations. Their chief food was fish, 
which they caught with nets made of reeds and 
rushes. Part of the district was so marshy that 
some were in doubt whether to call it land or 
water. In course of time the sand-hills were 
united by filling up the intervening spaces with 
earth and stones. Rude dikes were thus formed; 
but the sea broke through at intervals and over- 
whelmed the land, the consequences being most 
disastrous. Then stronger dikes were made, 
strengthened by piles driven far into the ground ; 
and finally the lessons taught by experience pro- 
duced great improvements in the construction of 
these embankments. Basket-work was used, 
also in some cases the skins of animals, and the 
dikes themselves were in places protected by long 
double rows of piles, so as to break the force of 
the waves. Some idea may be formed of the 
great expense attending the making of these de- 
fenses, at a later period, by reference to docu- 
ments still existing, which show that of the mill- 
ions of piles used for the purpose, the average 
cost of each pile, with the labor required to drive 
it into the ground, was nearly five dollars. 

The most extensive and massive of these dikes 
are in the vicinity of the Helder, in North Hol- 
land. The Great Dike, as it is called, is six miles 
in length and four or five yards in width. It is 
strengthened by massive bulwarks of granite pro- 
jecting far into the sea, which beats with tremen- 
dous force against the solid structure, and dashes 
its angry foam in every direction, as if furious at 
being restrained, while the waves often rise to a 
great height above the level of the land. 

The presence of the never-ceasing danger which 
threatens the country, and the dread of inunda- 
tion, are naturally sufficient to cause the Dutch 
to exercise the greatest vigilance in maintaining 
the dikes in a state of thorough repair. Officers 
are specially appointed whose duty it is to in- 
spect them, and a vast sum is expended annually 
in labor and material. The majority of the dikes 
being very broad at the top, and carefully paved 
with small yellow bricks called linkers, form ex- 
cellent carriage roads, and one seldom experiences 
the disagreeable jolting occasioned by a vehicle 
passing over loose sharp-pointed flints. 

Parts of the coast are naturally defended by 
duins, or shore hills, formed by the action of the 
sea, These banks are plentifully sown with such 
plants as will thrive in poor soil, in order to pre- 
vent the wind from scattering the sand of which 
they are composed over the adjacent lands. 
Chiefly rank grasses are used for the purpose, 
the helm being generally selected on account of 
its long and spreading roots, which shoot and in- 
tertwine in every direction, thus increasing the 
solidity of the mass, which in time becomes cov- 
ered with luxuriant vegetation. 

Before the Dutch attained their present perfec- 
tion in the art of dike-making, they underwent 
many bitter experiences. Numerous instances 
are recorded of frightful inundations which de- 
vastated the country when it was less effectively 
protected than at present. In the year 1421, a 
large tract of land in the neighborhood of Dor- 
drecht, whereon stood, it is stated, at least sev- 
enty small towns and villages, was submerged, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants, estimated at 
nearly a hundred thousand persons, perished in 
the flood. One solitary tower is now the only 
vestige remaining of the hundreds of human hab- 
itations which formerly extended on every side. 





The site of this fearful catastrophe is known as 
the Biesbosch, or Reed Forest, in consequence of 
the great quantity of reeds and rushes which 
grow on the numerous islands which appear in 
the midst of the water. 

A similar calamity occurred where there is now 
a bay called the Dollart, when thirty-three ham- 
lets were swept away, and the majority of the 
inhabitants lost their lives. Many other in- 
stances could be stated of inundations which 
have taken place in the country from time to 
time, resulting in the destruction of life and 
property, though happily on a smaller scale. 





ORANG-OUTANGS. 

HE ways and habits of very young orangs, 
as Wallace, who kept them as pets, has told 
us, are exactly those of human babies. They re- 
fuse to sleep alone, and even if left by themselves 
when awake will cry fretfully for a nurse. They 
like being rocked in a cradle, and hate being 
washed. When anything is offered them not to 
their taste, they kick violently, just as human be- 
ings of the same age do, but when satisfied with 
the bottle or plaything given them, they croon in 
a contented way over it until placidity merges in 
sleep. Toys have to be provided for them, and 
they break them all punctually, after, of course, 
having tried firmly but ineffectually to choke 
themselves with them. When happiest, they lie 
in a helpless fashion on their backs, turning their 
heads occasionally from one side to the other, 
with all four hands in the air, hoping apparently 
to find something to take hold of, but unable to 

guide their fingers to any particular object. 

In their native haunts the adult orangs are 
never trifled with. For the only neighbors capa- 
ble of molesting them are the infrequent croco- 
dile and the still rarer python, while even these, 
so the natives say, the orang does not fear to 
meet in single combat. The huge ape, it is said, 
will leap upon the back of an alligator and tear 
its jaws asunder. Literally translated, “ orang- 
outang” means “ the man of the woods,” and the 
first half of the name is a title implying an es- 
pecial measure of wisdom, for the chiefs of the 
Malays are styled “orang,” and so also, in com- 
pliment to its intelligent sagacity, is the elephant. 

Nor is it at all surprising that this great monk- 
ey should have received so dignified a name, for 
not only native legends, but authentic European 
accounts, agree in describing “the man of the 
woods” as singularly unapelike. Thus, when at- 
tacked with guns, it retreats to the top of the 
highest tree it can find, and deliberately con- 
structs a barricade of branches between itself 
and its assailants. At night it makes up a sleep- 
ing platform for itself, and in rainy weather it 
covers its body over with large leaves or ferns. 
The orang lies in bed of a morning until the sun 
is well up and the dew gone off the foliage, and 
dines with his family in the middle of the day. 
In their natural state they are not only inoffen- 
sive, but when suddenly intruded upon betray no 
symptoms of alarm, behaving from first to last 
with the greatest presence of mind, and always 
dying with pathetic dignity. Naturalists tell us 
that these apes watch them when trespassing on 
their haunts with curiosity, but without fear, and 
would remain quietly where first seen, in spite of 
preparations for attack being in progress. _ If es- 
cape seemed desperate, they made no effort to 
run from the enemy, but, utilizing the best cover 
that was available, avoided the missiles, spears, 
or bullets as long as they could, and when badly 
wounded moved away leisurely into the thickest 
foliage they could reach, and expired without a 
cry. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CorresponpeEnt. | 


ASHION for the moment is at a stand-still, 
and we can only point out the styles that are 
most in vogue at this turning-point of the season. 
The prevailing fabrics for full-dress toilettes 
are still moiré, large Pompadour figures, and faille 
embroidered in bright colors. To these must be 
added coarse-meshed transparent stuffs, with mat 
or embroidered bouquets; these are worn over 
colored silk, and are charming for airy toilettes. 
These rich fabrics do not hinder the increasing 
success of linens and satines, which, copying the 
styles of the stuffs that we have just described, 
enable ladies with modest purses to obtain ele- 
gant and effective costumes that can be worn late 
in the season, especially when of dark colors. 
Fine satine certainly is costly enough, but still 
far inferior in price to the wonderful Lyons manu- 
factures. Satines and linens like foulards are 
made with China porcelain and Sévres designs 
which are strikingly original and effective. Su- 
rah bows and searfs are worn with these. 

A favorite style this season is that of white and 
écru stuffs, which were also worn to some extent 
last year. White, with colored silk bows, makes 
an elegant and stylish toilette. Over-skirts and 
skirts are made of batiste, embroidered all over 
with dots or open-work flowers, with a garland 
forming a border on the bottom. The corsage is 
also of embroidered batiste. These are worn 
over écru tussore or colored linen. An arrange- 
ment frequently seen in mixed costumes is to 
have the skirt and paniers of Pompadour stuff 
with large flowers, to be worn with a tailor-made 
basque of plain wool of the prevailing color of 
the design. Chiné étamines are much used for 
travelling dresses. Wrappings are made of the 
same stuff, with a flat trimming of ombré galloon, 
representing the different shades of the color of 
the cloth. 

There is nothing very new thus far in the cut 
of garments. For comparatively thick stuffs, the 
prevailing style still is the plain basque, short on 
the hips, with a postilion behind. The neck con- 
tinues high, and is trimmed with puffing or ruch- 
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ing. There are a few corselet waists, with nar- 
row bretelles, completed by a guimpe with sleeves 
of lace or embroidered muslin. Sometimes, also, 
especially with light stuffs, a plastron with stand- 
ing collar of dark velvet is worn ; the corsage is 
open in the back, so as to show the plastron 
equally in front and behind. Over the plain tight 
collar is worn an antique necklace, with a cross 
or medallion both in front and back. 

For dresses of thin stuffs, young girls and 
youthful dames affect round waists, with ribbon 
sashes fastened with a buckle. As to the sleeves 
worn with these waists there is great variety ; 
some are rather full all the way down, with the 
long glove drawn over the bottom half-way to the 
elbow ; and others are loose and puffed, falling a 
little way over the glove; they are made without 
lining, so as to show the contour of the arm. For 
thicker stuffs, tight sleeves closely fitting the arm 
are most in vogue, 

There is a great variety in skirts. For walk- 
ing dresses they are always round and rather 
short; we have even remarked some leaders of 
fashion with skirts a little shorter behind than 
in front; this completes the effect of the tour- 
nure, over which it is thought very stylish to 
spread the large butterfly basques. The trim- 
mings of the bottom are in general more simple ; 
a chicorée, sometimes two or three ruches, or else 
gathered flounces set all the way around, espe- 
cially for embroidery or lace, Crenellated points 
are also seen, filled in with fan-pleatings. 

We will conclude with bonnets, though we have 
little that is new to mention. A host of mascu- 
line shapes is seen, from the velvet Amazon, 
trimmed with feathers, to the large soft felt of 
conspicuous colors, which is bent in or punched 
out according to the most eccentric fancy, and 
which is the pendant of the willow bonnet of 
which we have spoken before. Another, more 
truly elegant style, known as the Old Lady’s 
Bonnet, is very much in vogue; this is of milk 
white or écru straw, or else of Neapolitan, very 
receding behind, and trimmed over the chignon 
with loops of white satin falling in the back. 
The front is sharply turned up. It is trimmed 
with very light silk gauze, and a white diamond- 
studded aigrette is fastened on the left side. 
We must also mention the very long gauze veils, 
three or four yards long, which, forming a scarf, 
are very useful for country wear, 

A suggestion for an economical combination 
may be useful to any of our readers who chances 
to have a quantity of lace, either real or imitation 
blonde, from two to five inches wide. This can 
be used to cover an old black or colored silk 
skirt, which must first be arranged, of course, to 
suit the fashion of the day. The skirt should 
be full enough to form hollow pleats behind, 
from top to bottom, and long enough to be 
draped here and there. A pointed corsage of 
black silk or wool, if the skirt is black, completes 
the toilette. If the skirt is of colored silk, the 
corsage should be of the same shade, and should 
be trimmed with a little lace and satin bows. A 
large bow of satin is worn as a pouf. 

* Emmecine Raymonp. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FOILED, 


On ordinary occasions when the Rector paid a 
visit to The Knoll, the old servant, Michael, re- 
ceived him with respectful inquiries after his 
honor’s health, and immediately ushered him into 
the presence of his mistress or her daughter, 
whether they were in the house or garden; when 
“My dear Mr. Penryn, how glad we are to see 
you!” was his unfailing welcome. But to-day, 
though Michael paid him all due reverence, his 
companionship with the attorney seemed to stiffen 
the old man into stone. ‘He would see,” he 
said, in answer to the usual inquiries, but he did 
not know whether his mistress was at home; and 
when this assurance had been given, he ushered 
the party into the empty drawing-room with the 
sort of ceremony used by Mr. Crossbones the un- 
dertaker in Mogadion when, at some great county 
obsequies, he would murmur, “ Your hat, if you 
please, Mr. Penryn,” previously to encircling it 
with a weeper. 

The room was as pretty as ever; the fountain 
in the conservatory on which it opened “ kept the 
ball alive” as usual on the top of its ever-falling 
column ; the birds in the little aviary had not lost 
a note; but to two at least of the party the room 
wore an air quite different from that to which 
they had been accustomed. And when Mrs. Med- 
way came sailing in with unwonted dignity, and 
a certain umbrage in her manner, like that of a 
ruffled swan, matters looked more strangely still. 

“T am glad you are come, Mr. Penryn,” she 
said, gravely, as she took the Rector’s hand, “ and 
am not sorry you brought Mr, Garston with you; 
as for Kit, he is always welcome here.” 

It was clear that the speaker thought a rupture 
with the attorney was inevitable—and even deem- 
ed that it had already occurred—and was taking 
an early opportunity of announcing that the of- 
fense of the father was not to be visited upon his 
children; but her speech, though intended to be 
30 far conciliatory, as it turned out was unfortu- 
nate. It gave an opportunity to the attorney to 
observe afterward that “ the woman” showed from 
the first that she had no expectation of his speak- 
ing to her again. 

“T conclude,” continued Mrs. Medway, address- 
ing the Rector, “ that Mr. Garston has acquainted 
you with the unhappy circumstances which caused 
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him to pay us a visit this morning. He came 
here for the note which he alleges to have been 
stolen from him by our Lucy’s brother—a man 
you have known, Mr. Penryn, from a child, and 
whose family you know to be as honest as any in 
Mogadion. I declined, for Abel’s sake, I own, to 
show him that note, except under advice from 
those in whom I had confidence. I am sorry that 
my refusal should have offended him, but beyond 
that, in the way of apology, I can not go.” 

“You have forgotten to mention that you put 
my daughter—my own daughter—out of the way, 
madam,” observed Mr. Garston, in a voice trem- 
bling with passion, “so that I was unable to ob- 
tain information from any source.” 

“Put her out of the way,” repeated the Rector, 
smiling. ‘Come, come, Mr. Garston, Mrs. Medway 
did not surely take such strong measures as all 
that. The young lady is alive and well, even if 
in captivity, I have no doubt. She merely hap- 
pened to go out for a walk just as your horse’s 
hoofs announced your coming.” 

Mrs. Medway nodded corroboratively, but with 
all the gravity of a mandarin. 

“ Well, well, that is not worse,” pursued the 
Rector, “ than things I have known to take place 
when I have been on the Bench. A witness act- 
ing on the suggestion even of his legal adviser 
does sometimes take a walk at a time which is 
inconvenient for the prosecution. Nevertheless, 
I candidly confess that Mrs. Medway should have 
shown you the note. However, we can see it 
now ; it’s just where it was, I suppose.” 

“ But the thief himself may not be where he 
was,” observed the attorney, acidly. 

“ Abel Deeds was at the Dove-cote less than an 
hour ago,” remarked Christopher, quietly. 

“ At the Dove-cote? Why, I understood you to 
say, Mr. Garston, that he had run away,” exclaim- 
ed the Rector, indignantly. 

“T said he had run away from my service,” an- 
swered the attorney, sullenly. “ It is not my busi- 
ness to ask where he is gone at present. I am 
not one to bark till I can bite.” 

If Mr. Garston had really been, as his favorite 
metaphor suggested, of the canine race, and an 
inferior specimen of it, Mrs. Medway could scarce- 
ly have regarded him with more disdain. 

“T suppose, Mr. Penryn, you wish to see this 
note ?” she said, ignoring the attorney altogether. 

“ Well, yes, if you will be so good,” returned 
the Rector, with an air, it must be confessed, not 
very suitable to a judicial investigation. One 
would have thought that he had been asked to 
look at some specimen of Druidical remains, the 
genuineness of which he doubted, but in which, 
out of regard for its possessor, he was compelled 
to feign an interest. 

His hostess led the way to the boudoir, and 
pointed to the drawer which was the repository 
of Lucy’s little treasure. “ Here is the key,” she 
said, producing it, “ and that is all, thank Heaven,” 
she added, with significance, “that I have to do 
with the matter.” 

“T hope nobody else has had to do with it; I 
mean has had the opportunity of meddling with 
the note,” observed the attorney. 

“The key has not left my possession, sir,” an- 
swered Mrs. Medway, haughtily, “ since the draw- 
er was opened in your daughter’s presence.” 

Mr. Penryn took the key, and took out the 
purse. “There is the note. Mr. Garston, it is 
for you to identify it.” 

The attorney took a seat, spread out the note 
deliberately before him on the table, and said, 
“ Ah, that will do.” 

The tone in which he spoke was triumphant ; 
and a licking of the lips which accompanied the 
words reminded his hearers of certain tenants of 
the Zoological Gardens. 

“You have a memorandum of the number of 
the missing note, I conclude,” observed the Rector. 

“T have,” said the attorney, and he produced 
a slip the duplicate of which Trenna had brought 
with her. “Here we have it, 28828.—Eh! 
What! Why, there’s something wrong here. 
This note is 28882.” 

“That is clear enough,” said the Rector. 

“There is something else clear enough,” an- 
swered the attorney, speaking through his teeth, 
and turning to that very unpleasant color which 
the shop-man who has no white gloves assures 
you looks the same as white. “I warn you, Mrs. 
Medway, I am not a man to be trifled with.” 

“What the deuce do you mean, sir?” exclaim- 
ed the Rector, indignantly. “If you think be- 
cause I am a clergyman that you can insult a 
lady in my presence, you make a great mistake.” 

“T beg you will let Mr. Garston have his say,” 
said Mrs. Medway, with calm contempt. 

“You will find it is not only ‘say,’ but ‘do,’ 
ma’am,” continued the attorney, with vehemence. 
“There is a conspiracy here ; this is not the note 
my daughter saw.” 

“It is the note, sir,” insisted Mrs. Medway; 
“the very same. I locked the drawer with my 
own hands. I have not the memorandum here, 
but my daughter Maud has got it—Maud! Maud !” 
she cried, opening the door, “come here, and 
bring Trenna with you.” 

As they were in the next room awaiting events, 
there was no delay in the production of the two 
young ladies. 

Maud, indeed, had proposed to bear her mother 
company in this second reception of her unwel- 
come guest, which, it was evident, would be an 
unpleasant ordeal, but Mrs. Medway had declined 
her offer. “It is much better,” she said, “ that 
you should not be mixed up in the matter if it 
can be avoided, my dear.” It now appeared, 
however, that Maud was to be mixed up in it. 
The sudden summons had made her heart “ go,” 
but had not deprived her of her courage, and of 
at least the external appearance of calmness. 
Trenna, on the other hand, was very pale and 
tremulous. . She fixed her eyes upon her father 
from the first, and never withdrew them, save 
when directed to do so, throughout the painful in- 
terview that followed. Not a single salutation 





was exchanged on either side. The expression 
on Mr. Garston’s face too clearly expressed “ busi- 
ness” to admit of that. ‘“ Maud my dear,” said 
Mrs. Medway, gently, “where is the memoran- 
dum you took of Lucy’s note?” 

With steady hand Maud produced her card- 
case. “Here it is, mamma. I wrote it, as you 
know, in Trenna’s presence, on the back of this 
card.” 

“One moment,” interrupted the attorney : “ do 
you remember the number ?” 

“JT think so; but I decline to state it from 
recollection. It had, however, three eights and 
two twos in it, because mamma called our atten- 
tion to that fact.” 

“ She did, did she 2” said the attorney, with a 
sneer. “That wasa very convenient coincidence, 
What do you say, Trenna ?” 

“The number was 28882, papa.” 

“There !” said Mrs. Medway triumphantly. 

“Oh yes! I see it is written on the card plain- 
ly enough,” continued the attorney. “She has, 
no doubt, had every opportunity while under this 
roof of refreshing her memory.” 

“ Indeed, papa, I have never looked at the card 
since,” returned, Trenna, simply. “It made me 
miserable enough to think of it.” 

“Then you are quite sure that the number on 
the note corresponded with that upon the slip?” 

“Oh yes. I am afraid, at least, that there 
can be no mistake upon that point. Here is the 
slip with the numbers of lost notes, and here is 
the number with the cross which I put against 
it, 28828.” 

“But the number of Lucy’s note is 28882,” 
said Mrs. Medway. “It is very curious.” 

““V—ery,” interposed the attorney, sardonical- 
ly. ‘One would almost think there was magic 
in it.” 

“T didn’t look at the slip myself,” said Mrs. 
Medway, taking no notice of this sarcasm, and 
addressing herself to the Rector, “both Maud 
and Trenna being so positive about the number 
being there, and of course it was no pleasure 
for me to see it; but if a mistake has been made, 
I am sure it will be a cause of thankfulness to 
all of us.” 

“ People sometimes make mistakes for which 
they have cause to be anything but thankful,” 
observed the attorney, menacingly. “There are 
mistakes, and there are misdemeanors.” 

“ No doubt,” put in the Rector, quietly. “There 
are also misprisions of felony, and homicide by 
misadventure, and all sorts of misses, with which 
the matter in hand has nothing todo. It is clear 
to me now that the error has arisen through the 
coincidence in the numbers, which in both cases 
were composed of the same figures, though in 
different order.” 

“That was it, no doubt,” said Mrs. Medway. 
“T remember calling the girls’ attention to there 
being three eights and two twos in it.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Penryn, with the smiling 
complacency of one who has solved a double 
acrostic, and is awaiting the congratulations of 
his fellow-competitors. “The young ladies were 
flurried and frightened, and naturally took one 
number for the other. I am sure, when he comes 
to reflect upon the matter, that Mr. Garston him- 
self will be as convinced of the fact as I am, and 
I hope I may add, as well pleased.” 

To this sanguine speech the attorney only 
vouchsafed% contemptuous puff by way of reply. 
“ Come here, Trenna,” he said, “and look me in 
the face while you answer me” (a quite unneces- 
sary injunction, by-the-bye, for, as we have said, 
the young lady had hitherto looked nowhere else). 
“You are not such a fool, I know, as to have mis- 
taken one number for another; a figure in your 
eyes has as much significance as a letter. Now 
tell me was that note you see lying there—No. 
28882—the same that you saw taken out of Lucy 
Deeds’s purse yonder ?” 

“T have not the least doubt in the world that 
it was, father,” returned the girl, with a white 
face, but in unflinching tones, 

“You dare to tell me that,do you? Then you 
now assert that the number on the note did not 
correspond with the number on the slip, though 
this very morning you asserted to the contrary.” 

“T thought it did, father; I suppose, as Mr. 
Penryn says’—here her voice trembled for the 
first time—“ that I was deceived by the coinci- 
dence of the figures.” 

“You lie,” answered the attorney, sternly. 

“Come, come, Mr. Garston,” put in the Rector, 
“that is not a word to be used before ladies.” 

“It is the truth,” said the attorney, with quiet 
significance: “look at her.” 

Pale as ashes, and trembling with suppressed 
emotion, Trenna gazed upon her father like a 
bird fascinated by a serpent. 

“ And now,” said he, “I should like a word or 
two with Miss Maud.” 

“Then you won’t have it,” said the Rector, 
sharply. ‘“ Between yourself and your daughter 
I had no right to interfere; but to Miss Medway 
here you shall not put an insulting question, or 
rather a question which, when she has replied to 
it, however truthfully, may suggest an insult.” 

“So you deny me the right of examination, do 
you, Mr. Penryn? You think it decent, magis- 
trate though you are, to take sides in this mat- 
ter? Well, well, I will find means to make the 
young lady speak. There is justice to be got in 
other places if not in Mogadion ;” and with that 
Mr, Garston put his hat on—as if to show that he 
was not in a court of justice just at present— 
and marched out of the room. 

“He'll have to walk, that’s a comfort,” mur- 
mured the Rector, complacently ; “if he takes my 
chaise I'll prosecute him for felony.” 

“ How shocking it all is !” exclaimed Mrs. Med- 
way, throwing up her hands. ‘Iam so sorry for 
you, dear Trenna, and for you, Kit.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Kit, cheerfully; “the 
governor's a little put out at having taken a shot 
at the wrong man; but he’li come round, won’t 
he, Trenna ?” 
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But Trenna had covered her face with her 

hands, and answered nothing. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNSELFISH ALLY. 





WHATEVER was to be urged against Mr. Gar- 
ston of Mogadion, it must be said of him that he 
was as good as his word—whenever he threaten- 
ed anybody. In most cases his shrewd eye to 
the main chance kept his temper under control, 
but there were occasions when the Spanish blood 
in his veins got the mastery of him, and impelled 
him to do things that were not remunerative. 
His prosecution—most people called it his perse- 
cution—of Abel Deeds was a case in point. That 
he had strong suspicions to go upon in the first 
instance it must be admitted, but they were not 
proofs, and when he attempted to collect evidence 
we have seen that it eluded him. In his own 
mind, it is true, he was well convinced that the 
Medway family (probably in collusion with his 
own daughter) were in a conspiracy to shield his 
offending servant. But that was no excuse— 
as a lawyer—for his going straight away from 
The Knoll to Mr. Trelawney, the nearest magis- 
trate, and obtaining from him, on his own sworr 
information, a warrant against Abel Deeds. 

The immediate consequence of this was the ap- 
pearance at The Dove-cote—more phenomenal 
than that of a blue-bottle fly at Christmas—of a 
policeman. It was a visitof a very different nature 
from that of one of the Metropolitan Brigade with 
his starched manner, his “ shibboleth” of “‘ want- 
ed,” and that incontrovertible logic in his pocket 
which closes with a snap; for it was simply Bob 
Ellis, whom Dr. Meade had brought into the world 
and vaccinated, a protégé of old Rachel, and a 
personal friend and former playmate of the ac- 
cused himself. Nothing could be more apologet- 
ic than his manner (for indeed his presence un- 
der the Doctor’s roof on such an errand seemed 
to him little less than sacrilege), or accommoda- 
ting than his behavior. ‘“ Business was business,” 
he said in a tone which quite corroborated the 
Rector’s view of that occupation, “ but he know’d 
his place as well as his duty”—which I am afraid 
was a euphemism for offering if desirabie to 
keep the strictest watch at the front door while 
Abel made his escape through the back garden. 

On the other hand, Bob’s visit, since it was 
known to all Mogadion, was more detrimental to 
Abel’s character than if he had been wanted by 
all the Metropolitan Brigade from A to Z. 

“ All the town will know he has been took up,” 
sobbed the unhappy Rachel. “To think that it 
should ever be cast up against a son of mine that 
he was a jail-bird !” 

“ That it never shall be,” said the Doctor, stout- 
ly. “Ill take Abel over with me to Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, and be bail for him myself”—which accord- 
ingly he did. Whereby Mr. Garston’s threat that 
the offender should pass that night in the Round- 
house—as the Mogadion dungeon was called— 
failed of its accomplishment. 

This, as we have said, was the immediate effect 
of the attorney’s hasty action; but the more re- 
mote consequences were much more serious and 
extensive in their sphere of action. A feud arose 
between Mr. Garston and certain of his neigh- 
bors with whom we are acquainted which was 
never healed. The cataclysms that rend asunder 
country friendships are often very small affairs. 
A game-law decision erring on the score of mer- 
cy at the Petty Sessions; a speech at election 
time; the question of whether a horse has three 
legs or four argued between buyer and seller; a 
disinclination for afternoon church: any one of 
these may have the effect of a social earthquake, 
and convulse a provincial community with any- 
thing but mirth. 

The flag of discussion may be but of the size 
of a pocket-handkerchief, but once raised, and 
the spirit of partisanship evoked, the whole parish 
becomes a camp, and the very vestry a battle- 
field. 

Mogadion was a peaceful spot, but, as we have 
said, it had more than one attorney; and even 
while Dr. Meade was on his way to the magis- 
trate, his son had walked down the street, and 
stopping at a small door with an immense brass 
plate—like a cuirass on a Middlesex militiaman 
—with “ Mr, Tennant, Sovicitor,” engraved upon 
it, had instructed that gentleman to commence 
an action for slander, upon Abel Deeds’s behalf, 
against Mr. Garston. 

Under other circumstances this proceeding 
would have troubled the rival attorney not a lit- 
tle, for just as a parson is the most impatient of 
listeners to a homily from one of his own cloth, 
so the man of law exceedingly resents writ, sum- 
mons, or notice directed against his own learned 
person; but for the present Mr. Garston was too 
full of the sense of personal wrong to feel any- 
thing but wrath at this procedure, which only 
caused him to consult with greater diligence the 
enactments against “Conspiracy,” with the hope 
of carrying fire and sword into the household at 
The Knoll. 

His first act was to send for Trenna, who had, 
of course, no choice but to obey his summons, 
and a very unpleasant quarter of an hour did 
that young lady pass under his cross-examina- 
tion. She stuck, however, to her story, suggest- 
ing that the key of the mystery must needs lie in 
the coincidence of the figures, which, as being the 
Rector’s own explanation of the matter, by no 
means rendered it more acceptable to her father. 
He reiterated the obnoxious word he had already 
applied to her, accused her of being a traitress 
and a renegade, and finished with the most vio- 
lent maledictions against her late hostess and her 
daughter, whom he announced it to be his firm 
intention to place in the criminal dock. 

To the invectives against herself Trenna an- 
swered nothing; she sat with pale face and lips 
compressed, like one in the pillory, to whom dead 
cats and cabbage stalks were no worse things 














“*T WILL DO 


than were to be expected; only at times when a 
stone struck her—when he called her “ traitress,” 
for example—she shivered a little, and murmur- 
ed, “Not that, not that,” beneath her breath. 
When he spoke of the Medways, however, she 
did essay to moderate the rancor of his tongue. 

“You are wrong, father, you are wrong,” she 
pleaded ; “ they are good, kind, honest people.” 

“ Good, kind,” he reiterated, scornfully. “ Yes, 
of course, it is easy to be good and kind when it 
costs one nothing, and especially to forgive in- 
juries which are committed against some one else. 
As for honest, they are not. It is as bad to shield 
a thief as to be one, and that Mrs. Medway and 
her daughter, or you, have put another note in 
that purse instead of the stolen one is positively 
certain. Ill sift the matter, however, if it costs 
me my fortune, to the very bottom.” 

“Tt may cost you more than that,” cried Tren- 
na, desperately. 

“More than my fortune! What do you mean, 
girl? To be sure, I have no money to throw 
away, thanks to your spendthrift brother. But—” 
Here he paused, and, attracted by some expression 
in her face, rose from his chair, with fear as well 
as fury in his eyes, and seized her wrist. “ What 
is it, Trenna? What do you mean, I say?” 

“Nothing but what I said, father,” she an- 
swered, quickly. “What is fortune compared 
with a good name? If you push this matter to 
extremity, you will make enemies for us of every- 
body. And we are not so flush of friends.” 

“Friends! I want no friends. I want my 
money, and I want revenge; and E will have them 
both.” 

If any one who saw him at that moment, just 
when he said “revenge,” had had a doubt of Mr. 
Garston’s origin, it would have been set at rest. 
Coarse, relentless, swart, resentful, he looked ev- 
ery inch a Spaniard, 

“ Papa, when are the Assizes ?” inquired Tren- 
na, after a long pause. 

“The Assizes? Ay, there will be something 
seen then in the newspapers such as was never 
seen before. Among the ‘Fashionable Depart- 
ures’ you will read,‘ From The Knoll, Mogadion, 
to Dartmoor Prison— ” 

“T asked when they would be, father,” inter- 
rupted Trenna. 

“What is that to you? Next month.” 

“And in the mean time are we—that is, Kit 
and I—to be strangers to the Medways ?” 

“No; why should you? Their quarrel is with 
me, and not with mine.” 

This reply surprised the girl more that it 
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ed, by permitting things to go on as usual, to lull 
suspicion. If he suffered her to come and go 
between the two houses as before, the Medways 
would never dream of his intentions. That her 
conjecture was correct she felt convinced when 
the attorney added, in gentler tones,“ Nor do I 
wish to cut off your connection with The Dove- 
cote folks. They harbored Abel Deeds, ’tis true, 
but while they thought him innocent it was at 
worst but an unneighborly act. He is in the 
toundhouse now, and no more need be said 


| about it.” 


pleased her. She knew her father too well to | 


suppose the reason given for the continuance of 
her intimacy at The Knoll to be the true one, 
even had he never termed her traitress ; he wish- 


| the end of it all? 


“In the Roundhouse!” cried Trenna, clasping 
her hands in horror, 

“Yes; and will only leave it for the jail, where 
he will have better company, perhaps, than he ex- 
pected. All these things, however, are matters 
for a judge and jury, and in no way concern a 
young lady like yourself. You need make no 
change in your habits upon my account; and 
what I say in that respect—as you may tell him 
if you please—applies to your brother also.” 

Here the attorney took down from their shelf 
a bundle of legal documents, bound together with 
red tape, and having blown the dust from them, 
proceeded to bury himself in their contents like 
a parchment worm—an action which Trenna 
rightly took to be an order of release. 

On the gravel sweep outside Kit was walking 
to and fro awaiting her. 

“Well, my poor Trenna,” he said, embracing 
her affectionately, “you have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, but now I do hope it’s over.” 

“Oh no, Kit, no,” she answered, sorrowfully ; 
“papa is resolved not only to get his rights, but 
to punish Mrs. Medway.” 

“Tut, tut! this world is not the House of Com- 
mons, that everything can be done by Resolution. 
In law he has not a leg left to stand upon, either 
as regards our friends at The Knoll or Abel. He 
will find all that out as soon as his temper cools, 
and drop the business.” 

Trenna shook her head.. “I never saw him 
half so bad as this, Kit. And, what is worse than 
all, he tells me that he has just put poor Abel in 
prison, When he told me that, I thought I should 
have died of shame.” 

“What a tender heart you have, dear Trenna, 
as indeed I have good cause to know,” he said, 
caressingly. “As a matter of fact, however, 
Abel is no more in prison than you are. Dr, 
Meade has bailed him.” 

“ But he will have to go to prison after all.” 

“Not he; he will just stay out on bail till the 
Assizes, and then the governor will withdraw from 
the prosecution. He will not throw good money 
after bad, you may depend on’t.” 

“ Oh, Kit, do you really think that that will be 
How thankful we ought to 





be! Do you mean to say that, being convinced 
of Abel’s guilt, but unable to prove it, papa will 
do nothing further ?” 

“Nothing.. He has nothing to go upon but 
the note in Lucy’s purse. 
infernally precipitate, the whole thing would now 
be over.” 

“ And what is it that is not over?” 

“Well, Dr. Meade has instructed that fellow 
Tennant to commence ean action for libel on be- 
half of Abel. The governor has laid himself 
open to it, no doubt; and the question is, whether 
or no, if the thing comes on for trial, the whole 
affair will have to be gone into. The Doctor is 
not a man who can be ignored in any way.” 

“This seems to me worse than all,” murmured 
Trenna, despairingly. 

“Tt is deuced bad, no doubt, and it must be 
stopped somehow. I suppose all communica- 
tions will have to be suspended between our house 
and The Dove-cote; or rather, they will have to 
be carried on under the rose.” 

“No; papa said he had no objection to you 
and me taking our own line just as usual.”’ 

Kit smiled sardonically. “ He thinks to catch 
a weasel asleep, does he? Well, so much the 
better for us.” 

“Frank will surely stand our friend,” said 
Trenna, earnestly, ‘He knows our position so 
well.” 

“That will make no difference, my dear Tren- 
na, as regards his feud with the governor. The 
Doctor and his son are a sentimental couple in 
their way, and will move heaven and earth, for 
Rachel’s sake, to whitewash Abel. As for me, I 
am no favorite of Frank’s, and any appeal on my 
part would do as much harm as good. Indeed, 
under the circumstances, Trenna,” he added, sig- 
nificantly, “ more harm. 
non that they should abandon these proceedings.” 

“But if you can’t persuade them, Kit ?” 

“Then you must try. Of course it will be dis- 
agreeable to you, exceedingly disagreeable ; worse 
than anything you have gone through already, 


perhaps. I don’t gloze it over to myself, I do as- 
| sure you.” 
“T will do whatever is necessary, Kit,” she an- 


swered, quietly, “and that lies within my power.” 
“ That is answered like yourself, my brave one,” 
he replied, with his hand upon her shoulder. “As 


to your power, it is resistless in that quarter. The | 


one thing I like in that great solid stolid creature 


Frank is the admiration which you have excited | 


in him. 
vided you have not forbidden him to bow before 
your shrine—he will obey you.” 

“Frank Meade is an honest fellow, Kit, and I 
don’t like to hear you turn him into ridicule,” an- 
swered Trenna, coldly. 


If he had not been so | 


And yet itis a sine qua | 


You have only to say ‘ Don’t,’ and—pro- | 





MY POWER.’” 


“T was only ridiculing his pretensions, my dar- 

ling,” returned the other, gently. “It would bea 

| little too much if that scientific, stiff-necked prig 
| should seriously aspire to my Trenna.” 

“It would be a great deal too much,” she an- 
swered, bitterly. “Ob, Kit! Kit! with all your 
cleverness, and with all your loyableness, how I 
| have wished, how I have prayed—” 

“That must have been a long time ago,” inter- 
rupted Kit, laughing, “when you had your eyes 
bandaged like a child at blindman’s-buff.” 

“ Perhaps so,” she answered, sorrowfully ; “but 
| I was happier before you took off the handker- 

chief; and Frank and Mark are happier men than 

you.” 
| Doubtless; that is easily explained ; they are 
| richer men, and have more comfortable homes. 
| Frank, indeed,” he added, after a pause, “ will 
have no great fortune, nor will he ever make one. 

He is eminently a groundling—unfit for a high 
| flight. I should be very, very sorry to sce you 
| throw yourself away upon Frank Meade, Trenna.” 

“You need not fear, Kit,” she answered, with 

a grave smile. “I am not free to marry. I 

have some one to look after—and who takes a 
| great deal of looking after—whom I can not 
| forsake.” 

“You are a dear unselfish creature,” he an- 
swered, lovingly. “ But that some one will soon 
be out of leading-strings, and in a position to re- 
pay you all he owes you. His debt is so enor- 
mous that I could hardly paint his prospects more 
brightly. Yes, Trenna, I shall be a rich man, and 
| soon. I have already rubbed shoulders with men 
| who have made money rapidly, and in all that 
constitutes capacity of that sort have found my- 
self their superior. I hold the key of one fortune 
| already in my hand, and with that achieved—with 
that to begin with, like an Archimedes who has 
found his stand-point—I will roll the world to 
your feet.” He spoke with the force and fervor, 
if not of an enthusiast, at least of a man who be- 
lieves in himself. 

“ But in the mean time, my dear Kit, there are 
the Assizes.” 
| “That’s true,” he answered, ruefully; then, 
| tickled by the contrast of this commonplace fact 
| with the splendor of his day-dream, he burst into 
| a laugh. “To get the governor out of his diffi- 
| 
| 
| 


culties must be the first step, and it rests with you, 
my faithful Trenna, to accomplish it.” 

“T will do my best,” she sighed, “at whatever 
cost. 

Of the last clause of the sentence Christopher 
| Garston took no note, though a fleeting frown be- 
| trayed that he had heard it ; to the first he answer- 

ed lightly, with a pat on her burning cheek, “If 
you do half your best, you will succeed, Trenna.” 
{ {to pr conTINUED.] 


” 
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Conventional Borders. 

See illustration on page 573. 
MMWESE artistically designed borders, from the 
South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, are the counterparts of those published in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. XV., and will be found useful, 
like them, for dresses, wrappings, etc., as well as 
for household decoration. The colors chosen are 
purely arbitrary, to suit the individual fancy, 
either soft variegated Persian tints on a dark 
ground, or only one or two colors. The designs 
are thoroughly conventionalized, so as to present 
impressions or vague suggestions of flowers in 

Oriental fashion. 








HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. Roninson, Medina, O., says: “IT have used 
it in a case of indigestion and constipation with good 
results. In nervous prostration its results ‘are happy. 
—[{Adv.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Petrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{[ Adv. 














Corvine Wuerrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts 
whether from other patterns or from the 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers . p 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAu, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SOTHING NEWER hen on Sean and Cat tails | 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, | 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 
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HOME ‘BEAUTIFUL. | SAVE YOUR PLATED WAR WITH 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, : 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled, 
Correspondence 
jnvited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, Dest DIE IN THE HOU SE.— 
P. 0. Box (1654, New York. “Rough on Rats.” 


—WHLOH— 


DOES NOT ABRADE OR SCRATCH THE SURFACE, 


but is the Quickest, Most Effective Polisher in use 
for Nickel, Silver and Plated Ware, Plate-Glass and 
Show-Cases, 


Beware of Imitations and articles represented 
as identical with it or as good! 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 























Ask Druggists for 
»_Ite clears out rats, mice, 15c. 








~ NONPAREIL | 
VELVETEHRN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYoONG SiixA VELVET: 
Fine in Texture.— Rich, Full-Toned Colors.—Superb in Make, Dye, and 
Finish.—Unequalled in every respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
Costume or made-up with any kind of Dress Material. 


We wonld respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 
trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


ME GENY 7 
Ww 


 NONPAREIL 


“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN, when 


made up, looks so exactly 


“For a very handsome 
toilet we know of nothing 
that can take the place of 
the NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN,.” — 


Peterson’s Magazine. 


# like Lyons velvet that few 


— TRADE MARK —-+-— 
a F LV FE T F F N / experts can tell the differ- 
yy ence.”” — Demorest’s Illus- 


trated Journal. 





To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Whoiesate onty} SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Wholesale only { 





The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 





READING AND SPELLING. ———PRICES.——, 
Retad Special. Exchange. 
Har per’s United States First —cncrinn pe OEE Eee Oe 15 cts. 11 cts. 10 ets, 
FF I INE is. d od Khaw eC aeten dakar eod ma Ae = oF 
¥s < ee | es tee ca Sainte lle & nee ee | eee | ea 
. ; ; o> Sas | : 5 Oo NIUE 95 0 Soles ae oS pe ale The, ede IDOE 48 | ae kes 
Without the Perfection. With the Perfection. “ ad “ ONE Ee OTE ET POT OR ee 56 “a = 36 “* 
Ladies cannot Rate shonen at once, the wonderfully | “ “ “ Ree. 5 Sue oe awee eas ees s:beies 60 ~~ 
i o | ° , . J ° ‘ “ “ q “ 
saggy bape edad a pe po ner ~_ shove Sustre- | Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Book ..............scccceecsecceees 20 15 8 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, | 7 * ‘ Parts I.and II. Per Part......... 3 adel | ey e 
Cura an 2 a a. Cufqnoss, Bree RAN We a UNE SEO a i) Brew inc oo. 6. cole Ding Se tee ie aie ss bv 0 Big 5 ait: oes 
. » &e., e est quality o f ] bad Ay ae ‘ “ “ = 66 
most artistic designe. on ay ond white hair sepnalaity. { Langer Bpeller .........+sseesecersecereseeecrsecceees - ” - 
Goods warranted as represented or money refunded. | 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques GEOGRAPHY. 
aa the celebrated Parfumerie ‘“* Capitol” Paris. Marper’s Tntroductory Geesvahy..... ..0.... 5 5505 tsk a weescaceses cus 50 2S. oa = 
A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York. | School SS ee Ob ee ee Re | 10 $0 * 60 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. = " 
| ARITHMETIC. 
Harper's First a No ee RICO Sete ee eo ee eo oe ie = 
EE SR: DE NN Se Eis 5 vba a ts Ce adoagesa a’ we S. Ee a) 
} ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
| Swinton’s Language Primer . et ASRS as MORE has eset Rees eee AEX a. ees eee 
New “Language Lessons .......... Fewas ee ree 38 28 * 20 
EIR SS 57 Nin 9 0s cmlena alo sa prkeetenare ee 1G “ 
SE NE is coc Ree Rae dlc bee mds 56 i oS 
Grammar and Composition in one volume ...........- 76 T° 4" 
HISTORY. 
Scott’s Larger History of the United States ................0. ee eee ea, Ete. a= 
“* Smaller History of the United States. ...............00eeeee eS ee ae 





For House Cleaning.—Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, c hina Ware, Oil-cloths, ke. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to .186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER x BROTHERS. 
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Reraiut Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States. 

Sprciat Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 

ExcuanGe Prices are the prices at which a first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
for an equal number of corresponding old books in use. Exchange prices are subject to a discount 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. If there is no exchange for 
old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harrer & Broruers publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





v. ee COWLES. D. aa 


Franklin Sauare. New York. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
EUGENTIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful ea 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 

per box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 5(c. 
and $1 per box. 

My Complexion Mask, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
80 highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
complete. Beware of imitations. 

Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, 
ws and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing In- 
mamaamuamaaiee the hair, the beard, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes light brown, brown,or black, without soil- 
ing the skin. No leaden hue or reddish tint. $1.50 
per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 









Unequalled for convenience 
and comfort, improving the looks 
of young and old charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave, 


No false, wig-like appear- 
ance (like all other waves); 
made of natural wavy hair, 
and fastened on the head with 
outasingle hairpin. From $5 
to #10, ms cial shades extra. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMP ANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. - Catalogue free. 











Mrs. THOMPSON'S. 


Celebrated Patent 


. “WAVES” 


<The remarkable success 
R© of this charming article of 
© adornment is due to the con- 
Py venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
ta , given to every wearer. An abso- 
¥ lute necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once ab undant 
bair—or to those who wish to look 
Wi So, —whose foreheads are bigh— 
and whose hair will not re main in crimp; 
j « made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
yy eet out of wave. One grand feature, 
7.” they hav — ae roege: Solar wines wtils 
east n other waves anc - 
the aatly away x ith crimp ing pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who values her personal beauty and the opinions of 
her friends. Prices, trom © B12 (Bionde and 
Gray, extra) Also, the most elegant assortment of 
switches trom $5 to Gray hair a spe- 
cialty. Remember, these goods can only be found 
at may Headquarters. 3 AST 14th oT., N. ¥-3 
No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 



















HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......ccecceceeeeseees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-.ccceeeees - £00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ......ccccccccccecccceess 4 00 
The THREE above publications............-+++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ..........0e005 eeeeees 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............0..4+ 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 5 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f “******"****** 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)........cccessssceeee 10 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, ; ae 
The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorix with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per uumber, Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on appiication to Marre & Brorurns, 





e@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mai] on receipt of Nine Cents. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER | & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 





<wT x We eo 1 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. J ULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


66 99 Send two 8c. stamps for 
Cute Set of Cards. 
WHITING ,50 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Beidk Pr Practical Life. §745,Key te Fortune 


in all Avenues of Li 
r type, finest te § and Ill fustrastons 





pp. Ol 
AGENTS WANTED. 7S to $150 ° 
For Terms, address J.C. MCCURDY & cost. fo “7 » 





40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CQ., Nassau, N. Y. 
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Simpson, 
Crawford, 
& Simpson 


HAVE JUST COMPLETED THE PURCHASE OF 


500 PIECES 
BLACK SATIN DE LYONS | Zevt” Prousana now ready, 


At a GREAT SACRIFICE from former prices. They 
ANN E. 








will be sold as follows: 





200 Pieces at $1.25; former price $1.75. | 
oe a ee “« “2.00. | a 
125 “ “ 1.753 “ “ 2.25. | A N OF EL. 


SAMPLES WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY 


ADDRESS. es | By CONSTANCE F, WOOLSON, 
CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue | ooo sc csmecsas to sina witout gues 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR ADDRESSES | tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. | N.Y. Tribune. 


—- The appearance of “ Anne’’ may be regarded as a 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


fact worth special notice, for Miss Woolson adds to 
6th Avenue and 19th St., N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


her observation of scenes and localities an unusual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes one is 
ready to say that a fragment, and not an ivferior frag- 


Established 1840. | ment, of the mantle of George Eliot is resting on her 


capable shoulders.—Century, N. Y. 
JONES, 


The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
It has admirable sketches from nature. * * * The book 
8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. i 


| and the purpose true. * * * It has fine touches. * * * 

has humor, also, and plenty of it. * * * Anne is full of 

eee power, and will not soon be forgotten.—Literary 
World, Boston, 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. A strong, fresh, vigorous story, American in scene, 
: : veople, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
Summer Gods Closing Out at Bargains. par incidents.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, | /"e/ligencer, N.Y. ' a 

SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c It is one of the most remarkable combinations 

a 2 a | of feminine delicacy and acuteness with masculine 

. m2. TT mTERY RIIRNITITRE ‘ap. | Strength and breadth furnished by a lady novelist 

4 ee ni EE Sayin rn hg Sag —_) since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was given to the public. 

sees ee a ae Se | * * * Of the hervine we can only say she is wholly 

4 = . ‘ rnx~ | admirable—a perfect woman. The plot is unique, 

MAIL, ORDERS A SPECIALTY. | of increasing interest, presenting many varied and 

novel scenes, and alternating artistically between 

the lighter and deeper emotions. The author exerts 

JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. ¥. her dramatic powers to the utmost toward the close, 

Snantinalephiie’ and the result is something rarely paralleled in 


| modern fiction. —Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
| Its characters are marvels, They are not portraits, 
| 20.8 

nor statues, but living persons among and of us. 


Anne is a type, first of girlhood, then womanhood 
BY MAIL: | ¥ - 


of wondrous beauty—an imperishable flower of that 











Do your Shopping at Home, 









, in eran lye tener li wild, almost uncivilized, rngged region whence alone 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, | she could have sprung.—Cleveland Leader. 

v ‘Dholaters, Ties. Ln Soate, ee a Pein Geode, Its wealth of plot, its rare bits of humor, its well- 
Infante’, Boye’ » nd Gl tele? Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- marked characterization, and its many fine pieces 
me PE Shopring GUIDE” ireein application Philada. | °f description of natural scenery. — San Francisco 





(j’P lease say where you saw this Advertisement. Chronicle. 

‘MATE should be pl 1 tok , i , The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
2 should be pleased to have strangers and visit- | ,, SOO te‘ cetalie  Citnadiie week 60 © Cnn ; 

W ors to the City inspect our line of Anne” is really a literary event. The plot is 


carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS | patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genius.—Dial, Chicago. 
MANTEL SETS. 


Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 
very vigorous story. * * * / p is vi we 
Persons not desiring to buy will have the same A very vigorous story Anne is very well 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


drawn, and is an attractive study. — Zion’s Herald, 


LE Be 18 we ww: ER & a Yes | Boston. 


‘ —- : - > A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
3 Union Square, New York. 


_ | tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF American novel published fur years. * * * “Anne” is 
ORNAMENTAL 


a work of real power; its characters are painted with 


a master hand; its literary style calls fur the warm- 
est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
EVERLASTING 


sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
IMMORTELLES 


may be called the novel of domestic life. —Saturday 
Tastefuny weraued in BOUQUETS and DESIGNS, 





Evening Gazette, Boston. 
or for sale in Bulk. 


“Anne” has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
*** It certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 
A delightful novel of American life.— Portland Tran- 
LARGEST STOCK, FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 
sale Trade. Florists, Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 
enous send for our Illustrated Wholesale Price-List, 
Natural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 


script. 

A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 

incident, and fresh in the telling. —St. Louis Republican, 

To take up this volume is to hold it until every page 

dyed to order. has been read. The interest is kept up without in- 
termission from beginning to end, for new complica- 

HIRAM SIBLEY & C0. tions and developments arise so constantly that the 
179-183 E. Main St., ROCHESTER, N.Y- | reader is kept on the qui vive.—Pitisburgh Telegraph. 


NACTUS.—To any one sending 80c. will forward fine | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
’ Cactus Plant. If directions are followed will thrive 


anywhere. Rocky Mountain Florist Supply Co., G@un- | 52~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nison, Col. United States, on receipt of the price. 
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WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





| Our ** PERFECT” 
| WAISTS tor children 
far surpass all others, 
in the highly important 





child, of PERFEC- 
TION IN FIT and 
BEAUTY OF SHAPE; 
while they are also 
the most DURABLE 
waist in the market, 


manner, 


Catalogues, giving de- 
scriptions of BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING, BABIES’ 
OUTFITS, and EVERY 
THING for Childrens’ 
wear, for all ages up to 16 years, sent on application. 
Particular attention to mail orders. 


BEST & CO., 


60 West 23d St., bet. 5th & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 


PARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 
Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beautiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial, and beautify- 
ing—$1 per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 








Rose, for pale lips and cheeks 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 





Pilatory, removes superfluous 
- : hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$¢1 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, removes dandruff,and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 

Eau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
kles, $1 per bottle. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, T5c. and 
$1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, resiores gray 
hair to its natural dark color—no hair dye—#1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 

or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. 14th St., N. Y., Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send tor Descriptive C 








irenlar, 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in ail kinds of Stitches, Stamping Patterns, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 


TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. _ 








FLIES AND MOsSQU ITOES. 
15¢e. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


$5 { $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Can secure permanent employmen: 
Lady Agents with good may ary se ~ ing Queen City 
Skirt and Stoeking Supporters, etc. mple outfit 
Free. A: dress Queen City Suspend der on Cincinnati, O. 











Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an "ngraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BEATIY'S s¢ Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $297.50. 


Factory ranning day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


oa Habit Cured in 10 
8s. No Pay until Cured, 
J.L. Srepusns, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 

fee COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Roche Bt Ty er, N. ¥. 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 














TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 





HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—A few select 
lowing rates: 


First or last page of advertisement sheet 


advertisements will be accepted for the back part of the MaGazine at the fol- 


We Ub keawer ee ee eed #500 00 | An inside page of advertisement sheet......................$250 00 
One-half of such page when whole page is not taken......... Se Ol CR ENRER OR SURI oi onc ada wee <n» sno ce meameneses <eaes 150 00 
One-quarter of such page when whole page is not taken...... 150 00 | One-quarter of such page ......- 6... .e cece ee eee e eee ee. 75 00 


Smaller cards on an inside page, per line. . 


Copy must be received six weeks in advance of date of publication: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY: Per line, each insertion, Inside, $1 50; 


82 00 


thus, for March MaGazine copy must be not later than January 15. 


Outside, $2 00. 


HARPER’S BAZAR: Per line, each insertion, $1 00. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE: Per line, each insertion 


Special Reading Notices in Wrekiy or Bazan, $2 00 per line. 


Werk Ly closes Friday at 9 A.M. Bazar closes Saturdav at 9 A.M. 


, Inside Cover Pages, 40 cents; Outside, 4th Cover Page, 50 cents. 
Average, eight words to a line; twelve lines to an inch. 


Youna Propie closes Wednesday at 9 A.M. 


matter, to a growing | 


being made of the best 
materials, in a superior | 


Liliputian Bazaar | 


and $1 per box. Extrait de | 





ance—indelible—#1 per bottle. De= | 


TIARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


i 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-English New Testament, containing 
Westoorr & Hoxt’s Greek Text and the Revised 
English Version, on opposite pages. Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hlort’s “‘New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown Svo, Half Leather, $3 50. 

IL. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Sub- 
jects for the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being g a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By 5 AMES REGAN, 

| First-Lientenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry, U. 8. 

} Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

Ill. 

TOURIST’'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 

| Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samuet. 

| Apams Drake, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 

| the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 

| With Illustrations by W. Hamittron Ginson. Large 

| 

| 











8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a fall supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4tv, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

IV. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Sett! New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. By 
Cuaries Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous li- 
lustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 

| land, Germany, Italy, pt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 

Switzerland, Tyrol, Sp iin, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 

way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 

Pemproke Ferner, With Maps and Plans of Cit- 

ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). In Three Volumes. 

12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 

} The volumes sold separately. 

| Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 

Vor. If. —Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 




















Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
new, Greece 

Von. ILL ~Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 


Vi 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1549. y Tuomas Caruyie 
With a Portrait. 12mv, Cloth, $1 00, Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. 

VIL. 

GRAY. By Epuunp W.Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Men 

| of Letters.” 

| VILE. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of C ambridge. 12 mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with “The Student’s Series.’ 

| IX. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&e. aut Illustrated, Svo, Illuminated Cloth, 


$2 50. 


> 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
saRuou. Llustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean - Pau! Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &e., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Eien E. Fuewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XI. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK.EX.- 
CHANGES, A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 1083 pages, 

| Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


| PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Fortune’s Marriage. By Georerana M. Cratx. 20 cts. 
The Minister's Son. By M. C. String. 20 cents. 


My Watch Below; or, Ya arns Spun when off Duty. 
By W. Crank Russene. 20 cents. 


Unknown to Ilistory. By Cuartorre M. Yoner. 
20 cents, 


A Model Father. By D. Curistizg Murray. 10 cents. 


| So They Were Married.” By Wantrer Besant and 
James Riok. Wlustrated. 20 cents. 


The “Lady Mand:” S hooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
Reussert. Illustrated. 20 cents, 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Onieuanr. 10 cents, 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon's Wife.’ 
20 cents. 


Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Eixizaueru 
Wormecey Latiuen. 20 cents. 


| Geraldine and Her Suitors. By M. C. M. Simpson. 
| 15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annirz Tuomas. 15 cts. 


2 Hanrer & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt © of the price, 


?™ Harrer’s Caratouut « mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


hb a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 





1% 9 Cents buys 3 Lovely Ad. Cards and a None- 
~ such ook- ‘Book. Guo. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N.Y, 


All Chromo, Motto, Hand & Bouquet Cards,with name, 10e, 
Sample book.25c. Franklin Prtg.Co.. New Haven,Ct, 


i 
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FACETIZA. 

A menonant’s wife recently gave him the following 
letter, with instructions that it should not be opened 
until he got to his place of business: “I am forced to 
teil you something that I know will trouble you, but 
it is my duty to do so. I am determined you shall 
know it, let the result be what it may. I have known 
for a week that this trial was coming, but kept it to 
myself until to-day, when it has reached a crisis, and I 
can not keep it any longer. You must not censure 
me too harshly, for you must reap the results as well 
as myself. I do hope it won't crush you.” Here he 
turned over to the next page, his bair slowly rising: 
“The flour is out. Please send me some this after- 
noon. I thought that by this method you would not 
forget it.” The husband telegraphed forthwith for a 
barrel of the best flour in the market to be sent to his 
home instanter. & 

A personal application for ‘two to the boxes” was 
made by an absolute stranger to a theatrical manager 
the other day. On the intruder being asked upon what 
grounds he requested the privilege of an order for the 
theatre, he biundly responded, “* Well, you see, sir, I 
have the pleasure of being the tax-collector for your 
district.” 

He. “My darling, I really believe my rheumatism 
has wholly disappeared.’ 

Sux. “Oh, I am so sorry! Now we shall never 
know when the weather is going to change.’ 


iM SAP aa ae 

While Mr. Joseph Jefferson was once playing Rip 
Van Winkle at Chicago, he we ut to the theatre very 
much exhausted by a long day’s fishing on the lake. 
When the curtain rose on the third act, it disclosed 
the white-haired Rip still deep in his twenty years’ 
nap. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, and he did 
not waken. The audience began to get impatient, and 
the prompter uneasy. The great actor doubtless knew 
what he was about, but this was carrying the “ real- 
istic” business too far. The fact was that all the time 
Jefferson was really sleeping the sleep of the just, or 
rather of the fisherman who had sat eight hours in the 
sun without getting a single bite. Finally the gallery 
became uproarions, and one of the “‘ gods” wanted to 
know if there was going to be “nineteen years more 
of this snooze business.” At this point Jefferson be- 
gantosnore. This decided the prompter, who opened 
a small trap beneath the stage and began to prod Rip 
from below. The much-travelled comedian be gan to 
fumble in his pocket for an imaginary ticket, and mut- 
tered, drowsily, “Going right through, ductor.” The 
audience was transfixed with amazement at this en- 
tirely new reading, when Jefferson sat up, with a loud 
shriek, and evidently in agony. The exasperated 
prompter had “jabbed” him with a pin. The play 
went on then—with a rush, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XV., NO. 86. 
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“GET READY TO SOOOT, JIMMIE} 17'S A-CLIMBIN’ DOWN, 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A little girl hearing her mother observe to another 
lady that she was going into half-mourning, inquired 
whether any of her relations were half dead. 


CreneyMan’s Wire (who takes great interest in her 
industrial school). “Jane Brown, I’m sorry to hear 
from your mistress that you are hot diligent at your 
needle-work. Now you know who it is that ‘ finds 
work for idle hands to do’ ? 

Jane Brown (artfully thinking to propitiate). ‘* Yes, 
’m. Yeou dew, ’m! 

Johnny was telling his mamma how he was going to 
dress and show off when he was a man, His mamma 
asked: ‘Johnny, what do you expect to do for a liv- 
ing when you get to be a man 

“ Well, I'll get married, and sods with my wife’s pa.” 


Mamma. “Look here, George; here’s a nice pud- 
ding! Will you be a good boy now, and come and 
have some ?” 

Groner (who has been put in the corner for bad be- 
havior). ** What sort o’ puddin’ is it, ma ?” 


A little girl had been playing in the street until she 
had become pretty well covered with dust. In trying 
to wash it off, she didn’t use water enough to prevent 
the dust rolling up in little balls upon her arms. In 
her trouble she applied to her brother, a little older 
than herself, for a solution of the mystery. It_ was 
explained at ‘once—to his satisfaction at least. “Wh: 
sis, you’re made of dust, and if you don’t stop you i 
wash yourself all away.” This opinion, coming from 
her elder brother, was decisive, and the washing was 
discontinued, 


The motto for the week on a little girl’s Sunday- 
school card was, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.” There 
were gooseberries in the garden, but she was forbid- 
den to pluck them. Pluc k them she did. 

“Why didn't you,” asked her mother, “when you 
were tempted to touch them, say, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan"? 

“T did,” she said, earnestly, “and he got behind me, 
and pushed me into the bush.” 


A pretty child, a charming three-year-old, was not 
long ago presented with that most tormented of pets 
a nursery kitten, saved from the noyade that awaited 
the birth of its brothers and sisters, A short time aft- 
erward the child’s mamma added two members to the 
family circle in the shape of twins, On being taken 
into the nursery to see them, she gazed on them for 
a short time, looking with much curiosity from one to 
the other. Then, patting one of the plump little cheeks 

th her rosy finger, she said, “‘I think we will keep 
‘his one, papa. 


“Ma,” said Fred, “I would rather be a wild turkey, 


and live my life on the prairies, than be a tame turkey 
and be killed every year.” 





























SOMETHING ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 
AMIABLE HOSTESS. “ Wuat! MusT you GO ALREADY? Reatty, Proressor, 11's TOO BAD OF THIS SWEET 
youne Wire or YOURS TO CARRY you Orr 80 EARLY! Sue aLwAys pors.” 
PROFESSOR, “No, No; Nor ALWAYS, Mus. Buigut. At MOST Hovses I rositiveLy HAVE TO DRAG HER 


THE MOSQUITO SEASON. 


A Svecestion To ove Frienps in Tue Country. 





Away!” 





Jonrs. “‘ That a certain 
man is selling off every- 
thing that he may pay 
his debts is, I think, 


SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE 
FOR, THOSE WHO 






A Scottish cow is said 
to measure six feet from 
the ground. Now you 
know why beef is so 


something to his credit.” pays © San high. 
Brown. “ You are N fal PEERS Sproat 
wrong, my dear fellow ; BACK OF Morse, who invented 


you should have said to 
iis creditors.” 


ccladiigilipainaeiionn 
A lawyer is about the 
only man that ever made 
anything by opposing a 
woman’s will. 
ceeepeaaniillpenatina 
How can a man and 






THEIR. HEADS. 














ve NTILATOR, 





the telegraph, and Bell, 
the inventor of the tele- 
phone, both had déaf- 
mute wives. Little com- 
ment is necessary; but 
just see what a man can 
do when everything is 
quiet. 


stinnaiilliiiceiteaiais 
his wife be one, when | + FEY NET : bef ntg ae — 
Ww i her- yatch?—When he 
e+ 4 woman is won her. COMBINED aye oh 
? 


EASILY SEEN ! 
THROUGH, 


A question for a de- 
hating society: Does a 
gunemith who sells a 
gun on credit charge it ? 


sicdempnaiiipptiieciiasten 
* It is claimed that Jo- 
reph was the first ws- 
thete. He had a coat of 
many colors, you know. 
~wpncnsaetifeonipeas 


*“Tiow do you manage 
your husband so com- 
pletely ?” asked a friend 
of a lady a day or two 





CANVAS VENTIFATOR, 


‘Thi 











ceenanidiiisemmamir 

Brown has been tell- 
ing his friends that the 
man who denied being a 
gambler was only trying 
to prove that he was no 
better. 

_— 

“What is this man 
charged with?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“With whiskey, your 
worship,” rep lied ~ the 
sententious palloemen, 

—_—— @——___ 


ago. A gentleman waited 
**Why, my dear,” an- upon Jerrold one morn- 
swered Mrs. B “Tans 


adopt what I call the 
soothing plan, I never 
contradict him. For in- 
stance, every day he says 
to me, ‘I suppose you 
think I am an old fool’; 
and, my dear, I never 
contradict him.” 


pmmanmitiicamntne 
“Did you intend to 
hit me, sir?” said a gen- 
tleman dining rata pic- 
nic, as a potato came 
slap on the side of his 
head, thrown by a per- 
son a little below. 
“Beg your pardon, 
sir, I intended to have 
hit the person sitting 
next you, who isa friend 


BALLOON HEAD ATT racument. ” 








HANTs PROPELLE 
WIND MILL, 
CAN BF WORN 


INSIDE A HIGHS 


wit 






ing to enlist his sympa- 
thies in behalf of a mu- 
tual friend who was in 
want of a round sum of 
money. But this mutual 
friend had already sent 
his hat about his literary 
brethren on more than 
one occasion. Mr. X.’s 
hat was becoming an in- 
stitution, and his friends 
were grieved at the in- 
delicacy of the proceed- 
ing. On this occasion 
the bearer of the hat 
was received by Jerrold 
w ~~ evident dissatisfac- 
tio 

Ce ‘Well, ” said he, “how 
much does X. want this 


LOCOMOTION REQUIRED. ES~ eS) ph time?” 
f mine.” 1 “Why, just a four and 
ba Well, you made a Paneey ADAPTED T° Sport wh with 


good shot, considering,” PARTIES 
said a humorous wag 


close by. ‘“‘ You came 








mgmt qnrele 
_Beyemace- 


woukD MAK 





twonaughts will, [think, 
ut him straight,” the 
earer of the hat replied. 








ow one of it, any- 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST SUN 


-STROKE. 


“Well, put me down 
for one of the nangbts,” 
Jerrold. 





